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B heiress is too important a service to 
scale its pay to every fluctuation in business. 
Economic conditions have their ups and downs 
but education and teacher responsibility are 
constant. When what was 
at first considered a brief 
downward flurry of the 
markets developed into a business recession, 
there were isolated suggestions to pull in on 
teachers’ salaries. The immediate thought was 
that salaries should be synchronized with the 
downward trend even though proportionate 
increases had not been granted during the pre- 
vious good days. Some of this attitude persists 
with a few boards who are anxious to sign up 
teachers for next year at bargain prices to be- 
come effective next fall and continue until 
June 1939. As has been pointed out by the 
W. E. A., there is every indication of continu- 
ing rising prices with a corresponding shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
With the average teacher salary still below pre- 
vious levels, with increased living costs, and 
predictions of a resumption of business activ- 
ity, it is only fair to ask fair dealing in salary 
adjustments for next year. 

The Berlin Tri-County News comments upon 
the situation in this way: 

“Some people can’t ‘see’ education. They are 
the ones who think that because teachers eat 
less than common laborers they should be paid 
less wages. They do not realize that teachers, 
like other professional people, must spend a 
great deal of money on their education, most 
of whom must borrow from relatives, their 
friends or banks. They have to repay these 
loans from their meager beginners’ salaries and 
at the same time they have to keep up their 
appearance if they want to retain their position. 
They have their necessary expenses like we 
have, including parents or others dependent on 
them, and they are subject to the same laws 
of self-preservation that we are. 

‘How can teachers give the best that is in 
them in their classrooms when they have to 
worry about their finances, yet we expect more 
of our teachers than we do of ourselves. We 
who have homes and children are trying to 


WHY RAISE 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES? 


shove as much of our responsibility of rearing 
children as possible to the teachers. We de- 
mand that our teachers be teacher and parent 
at a teacher’s salary, and a poor one at that. 
We have financial worries, too, but we can cut 
a lot more corners than the teachers in an effort 
to make ends meet. 

“Education, as represented by teachers’ sal- 
aries, is always the first to feel a reduction when 
business tightens up, and the last to be returned 
to full stature. No community can expect the 
best in teachers if such a procedure is always 
followed. 

“We aren’t attempting to set up the teachers 
as a sort of a privileged class. We want merely 
to include them among the groups we've been 
talking for before in continuing to work for an 
annual ‘living’ wage befitting their occupation. 
When school boards have a decent wage scale, 
they can demand—and they can get—teachers 
to meet their every reasonable qualification.” 

Thus far reports on next year's salaries are 
encouraging. Only one school has reported no 
change, whereas, all others have issued con- 
tracts with increases of varying amounts. If rep- 
resentative of state-wide sentiment, this attitude 
on the part of boards will stabilize matters and 
eventually bring salaries back to at least pre- 
depression levels. 

‘Facts to be Considered in Determining Sal- 
aries of Teachers for 1938-39,” a W. E. A. 
publication, was distributed in quantity and we 
suggest its study by our membership. 


* 


Nhe demands of teachers for security in em- 
ployment came as a natural outgrowth of 
the trends of the times. Since schools were 
first organized the lot of the teacher has been 
precarious, uncertain. Getting 
a job settled his professional 
status for one year only. Re- 
gardless of faithful service or excellent teach- 
ing the perennial anxiety was, Where next 
year? Career planning and extended study 
were out of the question for all but a com- 
paratively few. Worry about re-employment 
sapped energy, fine ideals were crushed, and 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND TEACHERS 
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spirits were broken. All of this, because the 
future depended, not upon their ability to de- 
liver the goods, but upon the personal whims 
of board members, community factionalism, or 
local spoils systems. 

Looking about them they saw other public 
servants enjoying the rewards of merit. They 
saw that the federal government gave reason- 
able security through civil service; they saw the 
state had guaranteed regular employment 
through its civil service; and, they observed that 
the principle of civil service was being extended 
to cities and counties. Moreover, the teachers 
had been cognizant of social security as ex- 
pressed in the various New Deal enactments. 
Security legislation, federal and state, was the 
topic of the day. Security, security, and more 
security, was in the news. It screamed across 
the pages of the press and out of the loud- 
speaker. 

Would teachers look wistfully upon these 
developments? Is it any wonder they began to 
take stock of their situation? Hadn't they been 
likened to armored knights in a crusade against 
the forces of ignorance? Hadn’t they been 
praised as the indispensable torchbearers of 
democracy? These and similar encomia on the 
one hand and their abject employment plight 
on the other hand, simply didn’t make sense. 
To be placated by pretty platitudes and then 
to be mortified by annual suspense was not 
consistent. 

The accumulation of grievances crystallized 
when the association ordered a committee to 
study security of employment for teachers. A 
representative committee had many meetings, 
studied various tenure laws, and reported its 
recommendations to the Representative Assem- 
bly in November, 1936. The committee report 
was adopted with instructions to seek such 
legislation in the session of 1937. The law is 
one which is in the interests of the children 
and certainly fair to school boards. A long pro- 
bationary period is provided and there is no 
motive except the retention of efficient teach- 
ers and the provision for a legal dismissal pro- 
cedure. Most of the school boards have ac- 
cepted the law in stride and show a spirit of 
co-operation. The Welfare Committee has 
overlooked no opportunity to explain the pur- 
pose and provisions of the law. It has even 
sent a special letter to all boards in the state 
in the hope that misunderstandings may be re- 
duced. Despite all efforts, many boards do not 


grasp its meaning and some are unyielding in 
their determination to beat it by hook or crook. 

Frustration of reasonable and just laws car- 
ries its own indictment. It applies to school 
boards in this instance. If their conception of 
duty as school trustees is no higher than devis- 
ing ways of firing teachers, then that trustee- 
ship has been misplaced. There is no small job 
ahead in education. Teachers and their organi- 
zations have done their part in improving 
facilities and the financial structure. It now re- 
mains to be seen if school boards who have 
been obdurate on tenure will rise to the occa- 
sion. We hope they will. 


* 


fee salaries of supervising teachers and their 
employment by county superintendents were 
subjects of a recent inquiry directed to the 
Attorney General by one of our county attor- 
neys. A controversy had arisen 
INTERFERENCE in the county board on the sal- 
aries to be paid its two supervising teachers. 
There was an inclination to pay less than the 
appropriate amount as determined by the state 
superintendent's schedule. Whether this was in 
conscious defiance of the law passed in 1937 
making payment of no less than the designated 
wage compulsory, or, due to lack of knowledge 
of the statutory regulations, one can only con- 
jecture. Another circumvention of the law was 
sought in a plan to have the county board set 
up a salary schedule of its own for the effect 
of requiring the county superintendent to em- 
ploy supervising teachers whose qualifications 
would entitle them to the minimum salary. 
The Attorney General, in his opinion, put 
the brakes on the monkey business by pointing 
to the specific law on the salary and employ- 
ment question. All actions of the county board, 
stated the Attorney General, are subject to be- 
ing superseded by acts of the legislature and 
the action of the legislature respecting minimum 
salary of supervising teachers is binding on the 
county board. Furthermore, said official held 
that the county superintendent has the power to 
employ any properly qualified person as super- 
vising teacher, and it is then the duty of the 
county board to pay that teacher in accordance 
with the salary schedule set up by the state 
superintendent. In other words, any attempts 
by the county board to restrict the county super- 
intendent in his choice or to predetermine the 
(Continued on page 412) 
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Sud Ma VE! WE te by A 
Cut Courtesy, Nat. Ep. Ass’N. 


BREAKING DOWN GRADE BOUNDARIES IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


AN children with a wide range of ages 

learn to cooperate in such a way as to in- 
sure personality adjustment and promote the 
optimum growth toward civilized maturity of 
each child within the group? 

The results of intelligence, achievement and 
diagnostic tests evidence the fact that the tra- 
ditional grade placement plan of most schools 
puts together in one grade a group of children 
with a wide range of abilities. To develop an 
administrative technique that will challenge 
every child in such a grade requires a teacher 
with a large cultural background and wide ex- 
perience. Usually such a grade has its course 
of study built around a common core of in- 
terest giving to each group such materials as 
ate suitable to its capacities. This and other 
plans solve the problem for a highly system- 


APRIL, 


IZETTA M. BYERS 
Washington County Supervising Teacher 


atized school organization, but rural teachers 
who have charge of eight grades can not fol- 
low the ‘‘common core’’ plan because of lack of 
time and dearth of materials. 

Diagnostic tests given to the rural and state 
graded school children in Washington County 
revealed a startling situation. When a fifth 
gtade class was found to have a reading achieve- 
ment ranging from primary to high school 
maturity levels and an eighth grade had a range 
from third to tenth grade ability, significant 
factors were evident: 

(1) It is impossible to assign these children to 


eight different grades. 
(2) There are overlappings in any range of grades. 
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This is the problem. Can it be solved for 
the rural schools? 

Washington County is attempting it. 

Children in any grade vary not only in read- 
ing achievement but also in native ability and 
maturation. When they are given reading mate- 
rial of the same level the absurdity of the sit- 
uation is apparent. Those whose reading ability 
is low cannot understand the work and lose 
interest. At the other extreme, those who com- 
prehend rapidly are not stimulated to work up 
to capacity so they just drift with the current. 
It seems only reasonable, therefore, to reor- 
ganize the reading program on the basis of 
comprehension. By means of a testing program 
the children are grouped according to their 
capacities. Superior children require less time 
than the average group and if properly moti- 
vated they are able to read very extensively 
along special lines of interest. On the other end 
of the scale is the slow group that needs cor- 
rective work, remedial reading, easy reading 
and careful guidance. It should be borne in 
mind constantly that the groups are flexible and 
that very frequently adjustment is necessary. 

In accordance with the recommendations in 
the Thirty-Sixth yearbook on Reading the 
groups choose club names. Children get a thrill 
out of belonging to a club. They are intelligent 
beings, by the way, and are not easily fooled 
in regard to their reading ability. Under the 
club plan children in grades 1-3, 3-5, 5-8, 
etc., ate grouped according to comprehension. 
This plan simplifies instruction and saves pupil 
and teacher time. Standardized tests are given 
three or more times per year allowing intervals 
of about ten weeks between tests. This time is 
sufficient in nearly all cases for children to ad- 
just themselves to other members of the group 
and to make reasonable improvement. Each 
time the tests are given it is necessary to 
reorganize the groups. 

No system of grouping children is infallible 
and the statement, ‘General achievement scores 
in reading are not a basis for grouping chil- 
dren,” is met time and again. Perhaps that 
statement is debatable. The total comprehension 
score of a child enables one to judge the read- 
ing level more accurately than does the formal 
grade placement under the old system. A stand- 
ardized or informal test on word meaning alone 
will indicate fairly accurately just what level a 
child has reached. Comprehension level can be 
estimated informally by observing the type and 


content of books the child voluntarily selects 
at home, in the schoolroom, or in the library, 
provided he has an adequate range from which 
to choose. Observe the child’s response to ques- 
tions on the material; ask him to retell in his 
own words the contents of the material he has 
read. The following chart illustrates grouping 
on the basis of comprehension scores made on 
standardized tests: 


Sample of Reading Grouping 











BONGO! 220. on Dae ae 

Grade 

Age Name of Raw Place- 

Yrs. Mos. Grade Child Score ment 

13 10 8 Smith, Kate 106 = 10 plus 
11 8 *6 Jenkins, Sally 98 9.3 
13 10 8 Brown, Alice 93 8.5 
14 9 8 Amboy, Charles 90 8.1 
12 1 *6 Allen, Thomas 89 7.9 
11 4 7 Baker, Dean 82 7 
10 1 *6 Cole, James 76 6.2 
16 4 8 Baker, Mary yp, 6.1 
11 9 5  Tems, Evelyn 68 Po 
12 0 5 Kennedy, Edwin 65 5.2 
11 1 5 Mann, Henry 64 ooh 
13 1 8 Smith, Elmer 60 4.7 
14 0 7 Rose, Arthur 60 47 
9 1 *6 Dahl, John 56 4.4 
9 10 5 Jones, May 48 4.0 


The above chart shows that under the con- 
ventional system of grading in the sixth grade 
class the teacher was working with children 
whose reading ability ranged from fourth grade 
to superior ability. Under the club plan, the 
same teacher is working with a group in which 
the range of ability is seldom greater than one 
year. Inasmuch as sixth grade children are found 
with eighth grade reading ability and eighth 
grade children with fourth or fifth grade ability 
the conventional grading system must be ig- 
nored. It is necessary to have reading for all 
groups at the same period. With this grouping 
much longer assignments can be covered in the 
regular reading period. Improvement in read- 
ing results from extensive experience with a 
wide variety of material. The tests will reveal 
the needs of children so that the materials and 
the instruction can be suited to individuals. 

The fact is clearly recognized that reading is 
not a general ability, but, on the contrary, it is 
composed of a number of highly complicated 
specific skills. However, many of these skills 
ate interdependent and the total score will give 
a foundation upon which to build. Even after 
the children ate grouped it frequently is nec- 
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essary that reading instruction for the develop- 
ment of basic skills should be carried on in at 
least two sections. During a class period one 
group may have a study assignment while an- 
other group has a teacher-directed activity. The 
groups should be flexible, the membership 
changing as pupils acquire training in the type 
of reading being emphasized at different times. 

To insure the best results in the club plan, 
attention is directed to the following general 
suggestions: 


(1) Care must be taken that no stigma be attached 
to children reading in a lower group than 
their former grade placement. 

(2) The groups are nearly homogeneous as to 

comprehension but there will be individuals 

who will need special diagnosis and help to 
improve speed, eye-span, vocabulary, etc. 

Suggestions for remedial work and corrective 

work should be given to teachers. 

Children who drop from a higher to a lower 

group in a test, and in that group consist- 

ently score above the others should be placed 
in the next higher group. 

Children who score one hundred or nearly so 

in class work in silent reading should be 

placed in the next higher group. 

Children scoring two or three grades above 

grade placement should read one reader in 

each group until they reach the group in 
which they tested. This can easily be accom- 
plished in the time between two tests. 

Children who score above grade placement 

should have their independent reading care- 

fully checked to be sure that they have read 
the children’s literature appropriate for their 
age. 
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Remedial reading and corrective measures in 
reading are a necessity and should be included 
in any reading program. The term, remedial 
reading, implies individual instructions, and the 
term, corrective reading, implies group instruc- 
tion based on common needs of a number of 
individuals. Fifteen minutes during the first 
fourth of the day is used for that type of work 
and it is designed to overcome causes of de- 
ficiencies. The corrective class sometimes in- 
cludes members from each of the groups. 

The best type of motivation is interest in 
improving one’s own record. Children like to 
watch themselves grow; therefore, the habit of 
comparing their individual reading graphs with 
the graphs of other boys and girls gives zest 
and inspiration to their task. An awareness of 
their improvement prompts them to continue 
to advance, for nothing succeeds like success. 

Certain school districts have special reading 
problems due to the social and economic back- 
ground of the pupils. Fewer reading oppor- 


tunities, meager vocabulary, limited experiences 
through which to interpret content, and poor 
language habits of the pupils, are handicaps to 
reading growth in these schools. This must be 
considered in planning the reading program. 
Teachers of such classes probably will need to 
give a greater proportion of time to the devel- 
opment of those language skills which function 
in reading. Consequently, in these schools there 
should be considerable latitude as regards gen- 
eral time allotment and apportionment of the 
reading time. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the 
independent reading period but it, too, con- 
tributes to a significant degree in improving 
reading habits, interests, and tastes. 

Such is the plan that began as an optional 
experiment in twelve rural schools and seven 
state graded schools in September and has al- 
ready spread to half the schools in the county 
and will undoubtedly be functioning in all the 
schools before the year is ended. When the ex- 
periment was found to work in reading the 
teachers began to apply it to other fields of the 
curriculum. It is not unusual to find a boy 
working with one group of children in a read- 
ing activity, with another group in a mathe- 
matical adventure, and possibly with a different 
combination in a language skill. 


Results Show Marked Improvement 


Results should be the only justification for 
such a plan. The midyear tests show that 98% 
of the pupils have gained from one to three 
years in reading ability since the program 
started. Children are now competing with their 
own individual records and enthusiasm runs 
high. Experience with the new plan as re- 
ported by teachers indicates that they are war- 
ranted to extend it to other fields of the cur- 
riculum. Teachers are now convinced that it is 
not sufficient to carry children along in grades, 
hoping they will fill the gaps in their previous 
background. 

In the light of this experiment it would seem 
that the rural administrative technique of the 
“horse and buggy” days is destined to be dis- 
placed by some plan by means of which chil- 
dren can catch some of the satisfaction that 
comes to those working on their comprehension 
level. With this plan reading can be taught as 
it enters into or flows out of children’s needs, 
interests, problems, and activities. 
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N CONSIDERING this matter of school 

health problems, a multitude of questions 
rushes through my mind. Problems involving 
teacher and student are of primary considera- 
tion, and many ramifications suggest them- 
selves. Both teacher and pupil must possess a 
moderate degree of good health in order to 
function efficiently and mutually produce the 
best results with the least expenditure and out- 
lay of energy. This applies equally as well to 
the teacher as to the student. Our efforts should 
be directed toward the establishment of such a 
state of good health and our energies pointed 
at the most satisfactory means of maintaining 
such a state of well being. 

You are all aware of the fact that you pro- 
duce your best results when you feel well, and 
the situation is identical with the young stu- 
dent. The pupil may not be able to analyze the 
circumstances resulting in his poor work or his 
misbehavior, and the parents may be at the end 
of their patience with some recalcitrant or re- 
fractory child, but the solution may lie in the 
impairment of the health of the individual 
student. A teacher who is a careful observer 
may be in an excellent position to decipher the 
underlying causes and facts, and with her cate- 
ful cooperation the parent, child and physician 
may work out the sometimes elusive answer. 
I refer particularly to the behavior situations 
which invariably arise in every teacher's work. 
It was called to your attention in the preceding 
article that the tact, caution and finesse of a 
diplomat are frequently in order in dealing 
with parent, pupil and doctor alike, but this is 
one of the essentials. 

Some of the psychologic and psychiatric 
problems that develop into full bloom after the 
individual matriculates in college have as their 
setting and background some event or chain of 
events that transpired many years previously 
while the individual was in the very plastic 
and malleable stages of his or her psychic 
development. The recognition of personality 
changes or inadequacies is largely in the hands 
of the school-teacher, for the school-teacher 
has the best opportunity to observe individual 
students objectively and without the prejudice 
of a parent during these early years of life. In 
order that the teacher be qualified for this task, 





it is necessary that he or she be emotionally 
stable and psychically fitted for the duties con- 
fronting him or her. The individual teacher 
must have a degree of insight into human emo- 
tions and must be reasonably resourceful, rec- 
ognizing deviations from the normal. It is un- 
necessary to be medically minded to foresee the 
beginnings of an inferiority complex, or to 
recognize the compensatory mechanism asso- 
ciated with certain types of inadequacy. Much 
can be done and much is done by the tactful 
teacher in the correction of these and similar 
problems, but there is still a tremendous and 
untapped field of opportunity in this direction. 

Most of the psychology in which the future 
teacher gets instruction deals with reactions of 
the normal or close-to-normal mind and the be- 
havior of the normal individual; and thus it 
should be. However, there are those problems 
which arise in actual practice that fit into no 
fixed or prescribed picture, and a knowledge of 
some of the more abnormal or pathological 
aspects of psychology would be of considerable 
value to the teacher. Many teachers follow this 
type of study during the summer vacations and 
gain considerable valuable information which 
has enough practical value to be easily applica- 
ble when they return to their respective schools. 
I am firmly convinced that this is becoming an 
increasingly important phase of teacher in- 
struction. In years to come it will undoubtedly 
reflect itself in our crime statistics and in the 
constituency of our mental sanatoria. 

Another phase of our educational system as 
it exists today is the increasing stress placed 
upon athletics, and with the increase in the 
numbers of participants it is becoming more 
important that students be carefully checked 
physically to prevent, so far as possible, the in- 
creasing hazard of ultimate disability. 

We see, here in the university, students who 
tell, us that they have always participated in 
sports of all kinds. Some of them have never 
had complete physical examinations and po- 
tential disability has gone unrecognized. We 
discover such things as heart disease which has 
gone without symptoms, hernias which have 
existed for indefinite periods of time and of 
which the individual has been unaware, de- 
formities which would have responded to 
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proper exercise, knee and shoulder injuries 
which have been untreated arid unrecognized, 
and spine injuries as compression fractures of 
vertebrae. Physical education instructors and 
coaches are now being trained in the proper 
first aid treatment of injuries and team physi- 
cians are being employed by schools to prevent, 
so far as possible, serious mishaps. This is ex- 
cellent preventive medicine and certainly to be 
encouraged in the future. Careful check-ups of 
hearts, lungs, eyes, blood pressure, urine and a 
multitude of other things should be insisted 
upon by the coaches before allowing a boy to 
play games as football or basketball. 

An excellent example of the end result of 
improper care of heart disease comes vividly 
to my mind. This student had had an attack of 
one of the rheumatic chain of diseases which 
frequently results in serious heart damage and 
had, as a result of this infection, a rather badly 
damaged heart and heart valves, frequently 
spoken of as “leakage of the heart’. This 
rheumatic heart disease had had its start when 
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the patient was eight or nine years of age, and 
he had made a nice recovery from the original 
disease and was to all intents and purposes as 
healthy as any one of his classmates. There 
were no symptoms of shortness of breath or of 
anything else that would make anyone suspi- 
cious of heart damage, and he was a member 
of a high school basketball team. Ultimately he 
came to the university and was given a com- 
plete physical examination, at which time his 
heart disease was discovered. He was not al- 
lowed to participate in any type of competitive 
sport, although he was quite active in sports 
not supervised by the university and entirely 
on his own responsibility. Eventually he came 
under our care in the Infirmary because of in- 
creasing shortness of breath, cough, swelling of 
his ankles, and presenting a rather classical 
picture of impending heart failure. Ultimately 
he returned to his own home and within a year 
died of heart disease. 

Of course, this might have happened under 
any circumstances, but I believe that his high 
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school basketball was a contributing factor, and 
had he had the proper supervision in those 
earlier days he might have lived to be much 
older, with the proper respect of his cardiac 
apparatus. The efforts of his parents, the in- 
vestment of time and money were a complete 
loss, not to mention the agony suffered in the 
loss of a son loved by his parents, close friends 
and associates; a tragedy. 

Closer supervision of athletics is essential, if 
a program of athletics for an ever-increasing 
number of individuals is to be pursued. Here 
again is an opportunity to preach and practice 
prophylactic and preventive medicine. The par- 
ent, the pupil, and the family physician can 
be worked into the completed whole if the 
teacher is sufficiently interested in the problem. 
This in no way suggests or implies state or 
socialized medicine, as the facilities at hand are 
ample and adequate if properly integrated in 
the correct perspective. The family physician 
is in the best position and the most satisfac- 
torily situated to pass upon the health of some- 
one whom he has followed, medically, since 
birth. He can evaluate the health reserve from 
his knowledge and insight into the patient and 
the patient’s progenitors. Invite and encour- 
age periodic health inventories of students by 
the person who is in the best position to do it, 
the family doctor. Many schools do this very 
thing. 

Any individual who has suffered from 
cardiac disease, long periods of illness, recent 
Operations, asthma or other lung disease, or 
who appears to be ill or debilitated, should not 
be allowed to participate in competitive athlet- 
ics unless given permission by his physician. 
It is my personal opinion that a considerable 
degree of damage may be done to the young, 
immature, growing child by allowing him to 
over-exercise and over-exert when not pos- 
sessed of ordinary good health. Coaches and 


* 


The home and _ school 
should work in close har- 
mony on all matters of 
health. Often, if care is 
not taken to establish a 
health consciousness on 
the part of children seri- 
ous after-effects of child- 
hood ills are experienced 
in adult life. 








athletic supervisors should constantly be on the 
alert to avoid trouble of this nature. Long 
periods of time are necessary for recovery from 
such diseases as rheumatic fever in view of the 
frequent heart complications, and in most cases 
the physician will probably advise the parents 
and patient that competitive athletics are to be 
discouraged or forbidden for the time being. 

It has been my attempt to point out the im. 
portance of the problem of behavior and devia- 
tions from normal conduct in this brief survey. 
The more benign cases of psychologic misfits 
may often be rather deftly moulded back into 
normal paths at the age of these primary and 
secondary school pupils before the deviation 
has become too great, if the significance of the 
problem is realized at the time. In addition to 
this, a few observations on the subject of ath- 
letics have been made. The health problems of 
a university student body are merely an elabora- 
tion and continuation of health problems in 
pre-university or pre-college groups, and the 
solution is essentially the same in either group. 
Much can be done in the protection and preser- 
vation of health as well as establishing a health 
consciousness in the younger group, and any 
help in this direction is a considerable contribu- 
tion to the education of the individual. 
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REPORT CARD PRACTICES 


The present article summarizes the findings of 
a study of high school report ca‘ds sent to the 
W. E. A. office. Trends in elementary report 
cards will appear in the May Journal—Ed. 








ITH secondary schools in entire states 

abandoning the letter and numerical 
marking systems and universal interest in im- 
proving school reports to parents, report cards 
now in use are under rigid scrutiny. Whether 
they are adequately fulfilling their function of 
informing students and their parents of educa- 
tional progress achieved is open to question. 
It has long been recognized that emphasis needs 
be directed toward complete measurement of 
the pupil’s educational growth in factors other 
than his achievement in school subjects. 
Whether marks should be assigned on character 
traits based largely, if not entirely, on subjec- 
tive judgment however is problematical. Any 
sound revision of our system of report cards 
and reporting to pupils and parents must take 
cognizance of existent practices and utilize the 
best of the old as well as meritorious new pro- 
posals. Existing report card practices in the 
Wisconsin high schools are summarized below. 
Every effort has been made to keep the infor- 
mation factual and no judgment of the worth 
of the practices is intended at any point. 


Marking Scholastic Achievement 


Eighty-two, or approximately 65% of the 
127 high school report cards received by our 
office, are marked with letters; i.e., A, B, C, D, 
F, and Inc. or some variation of letters. In 21 
of these schools the numerical equivalent is 
shown (A-93% to 100%, etc.) and in 14 
more the numerical equivalent plus some ex- 
planation of what the grades mean is given. 
Thus in over 40% of the schools using letter 
gtades the numerical value appears on the card. 
In practically all other cases an explanation of 
what the letter grades mean appears. 

On only 17 of the cards sent us were numeri- 
cal markings employed. On 14 of these cards 
the percent grades were used and on three a 
system of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. These latter markings 
were explained on the card in every case and 
even in schools where percent marks were used 
explanation of the quality of work which the 
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various percents represented was usually given. 
On ten report cards no discussion of the mean- 
ing of grades was given and no indication of 
the type of marking used appeared on the re- 
port. These cards could be used equally well 
for percent or letter grades. 

Word marking—that is, good, fair, poor, 
etc.—was found on only one of the high 
school cards sent us. However, the first letter 
of these words is commonly used to designate 
the pupil's progress and schools employing 
this method of marking were classified with 
those using letter grades. 

In seventeen high schools a system of mark- 
ing satisfactory and unsatisfactory, and usually 
one other mark, is found. Some of the varia- 
tions are: (1) satisfactory, (2) having dif- 
ficulty, and (3) unsatisfactory; or (1) Honor, 
(2) moderately sufficient, and (3) unsatisfac- 
tory; or (1) satisfactory, (2) usually satisfac- 
tory, and (3) seldom satisfactory. Summarized 
below is the system of marking used. 


Type of Marking TotalH.S. Per cent 


Letter Marking ........... 82 64.57 
Numerical Marking 

Per cent -.-. 14 cases 

I, 2,3, 4, 52... 3 cases MT 13.39 
No indication (either % or 

letters could be used) —__~ 10 7.87 
Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory 

(With variations) ~.____- 17 13.38 
Word Marking ~___------- 1 .79 


127 100.00 
In addition to the regular grades, several 
school reports (5) give the pupil’s rank in class 
and the number of pupils in class. Others give 
the quarter of the class in which a person is 
placed. In a few cases (4) no report cards 
were sent and letters from the schools stated 
that mo grades are given on academic 
achievement. 


Extra-Curricular Activities, Attendance 
and Frequency of Issue 


Extra-curricular activities are marked on six- 
teen reports. In most cases the pupil is marked 
either satisfactory or unsatisfactory on these 
activities. Extra-curricular activities appear 
more frequently on cards most recently revised. 

In all but twenty-four cases a regular place 
is provided for marking (1) times tardy and 
(2) half days absent. In fourteen cases there 
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was no place to mark either of these items and 
in ten more only absences were recorded or a 
mark was given on ‘‘attendance.”’ 

In the large majority of cases (104 of the 
127 high school cards received) reports are 
issued six times a year. This means a report 
card every six weeks in schools operating on a 
thirty-six week term and alternating six and 
seven weeks in schools of thirty-eight or forty 
weeks. The remaining schools issue report 
cards quarterly; i.e., four times a year (16 
schools), twice a year (2 schools), and four 
times each semester (5 schools). In addition a 
few places send home progress reports between 
times with grades and diagnosis of pupil 
difficulties. In two cases semester reports are 
sent as letters to the parents with considerable 
more information than appears on the report 
card. 


Time Same Report Form is Used 


The same report card is intended to serve the 
pupil the full year in 95 of the 127 schools. 
A new card is issued each semester in 26 
schools, and in one school the same card con- 
tains information for two years. In the other 
cases, with paper reports in use, new cards are 
issued each six or nine weeks depending on 
whether reports are distributed each six weeks 
or quarterly. A much larger percent of the city 
junior and senior high schools use cards for 
one semester only then is the case with the 
smaller high schools. In the city schools about 
45% of the schools use semester cards. 


Make-Up of Card 


Report cards in high schools are almost uni- 
versally printed except where a report is being 
tried out experimentally. In 117 of the 127 
cases a printed report card is used. In the 
other cases a mimeographed report is sent to 
the parents. In eleven schools a separate report 
card is issued for each subject. In these cases 
each teacher marks the conduct of the pupil in 
his class in schools where marks on character 
traits are recorded. 

Reports to parents are printed on paper 
varying from bond to ledger and index card. 
There is a large variety of sizes represented. 
It is apparent that the desired information is, 
in most cases, determined first and the card cut 
to fit the material. More cards are 414-7” or 
3-5” than any other sizes but only 10 cards 
are each of these sizes. In several cases a book- 


let (visual reports) of several pages is used to 
record, graphically, the pupil’s progress. 


Character Traits and Suggestions 
for Improvement 


Educators have long recognized that there is 
something more to education than scholastic 
achievement and have attempted to instil and 
promote other educational values. Some evalu- 
ation of these non-academic characteristics has 
been attempted but the problem is extremely 
difficult. The trait markings have not found 
universal favor because in most cases they are 
so general that little or no objective evidence is 
available to justify a favorable or unfavorable 
mark. The mark assigned is largely the sub- 
jective judgment of the teacher or teachers. If 
the more general traits are broken down into 
the specific acts of which they are comprised 
the list becomes so long and cumbersome that 
if the teacher's sole responsibility were to mark 
the more than 100 pupils whom he has in class 
each day on activities indicative of character 
development, he would have a full time job 
without any teaching! 

In view of the difficulties involved it is not 
surprising to find nearly half, 56 of the 127 
schools, making no attempt to mark on charac- 
ter traits at all. Eighteen more schools mark on 
only one trait. In most cases it is a very gen- 
eral one, such as school citizenship ot deport- 
ment ot school conduct. The remaining schools 
mark on from two to thirty-two traits. 

The character trait appearing most often was 
school citizenship, classified under the general 
heading of citizenship, behavior, deportment 
and conduct. Courtesy was a close second in 
frequency of appearance and good work habits 
ranked third. The various traits classified under 
the more generally used headings appear in the 
order of frequency. Following the first three 
already mentioned are: 1) Dependability, 2) 
Cooperation, 3) Initiative or Resourcefulness, 
4) Self control, 5) Attitude, 6) Promptness or 
Punctuality, 7) Effort, 8) Self Reliance, 9) 
Neatness, 10) Care of property and Material, 
11) Good Sportsmanship, 12) Follows Direc- 
tions Carefully, 13) Health Habits, 14) Appli- 
cation and Industry, and 15) Speech Habits 
Other traits appearing only a few times each 
are: Thrift, School Service, Respect for Rules, 
Interest, Pays Attention, Works Independently, 
Takes Part in Discussion, Ambitious or Strives 
to Excel, Sense of Responsibility, Persistence, 
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Cleanliness, Obedience, Friendliness, Achieve- 
ment, Improvement, Interest in Cultural and 
Economic Issues, Mental Courage, Appreciates 
Truth, Reasons Scientifically, Cheerfulness, 
Tolerance, Alertness, Morals, etc. 

On some cards the traits are stated in the 
negative; i.e., sleepy instead of alert, careless 
instead of careful, wastes time instead of good 
work habits, and disobedient instead of obedi- 
ent or responsive to authority. From a psycho- 
logical viewpoint, affirmative statements are 
preferable. 

Some schools, instead of employing a gen- 
eral trait-marking system, have printed on the 
card a check list of difficulties affecting the 
pupil’s progress. The check list includes 45 
items under the general headings of absence, 
activities, attitudes, class work, foundation and 
preparation, physical handicaps, preparation 
for class, study habits, subject, tests, and under- 
standing. Blank space is provided for two ad- 
ditional reasons for unsatisfactory progress. 
The traits are listed by number and numbers 
indicative of the pupil’s difficulties are placed 
in the analysis space. Thus a report might be 
marked: 

Subject Grade Analysis 
English D 34, 36, 39 
These numbers correspond to traits, study 
habits, etc., descriptive of the pupil’s difficulty. 
These numbers on the card used in several 
school systems would indicate that the pupil 
fails to follow instructions, wastes too much 

time, and does not work independently. 

Another card of the more comprehensive 
type has divided the subjects into separate 
phases of work or skills and the scholarship 
grade is based on the several skills which in- 
fluence achievement in the subject. A separate 
report is issued for each subject and the sub- 
divisions of each subject include those factors 
most essential to success in that subject matter 
field. Citizenship, also subdivided, is marked 
on the card. An example of the nine-week 
card in English is shown below. 


Scholarship 
Speech and Class Discussion ~----------------- 
Penmanship and Composition ~..-------------- 
MMU Sorte noc neae aos n owes eae 
POtRD? Zao ss cua ct tnd eta meee 
GDR oe cee osh a atbacnesd<da seen es= 
DIET MADIB os spe Sarina abng baa oe te 

Citizenship 
Responsibility and Cooperation _.-------------- 
(REIGN At SIROTPEY Lo be lactase sa sock eas 
Coustesyand Altitiide .2.22255-.2220--3225- 
Grade for Quarter -.------ 
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In a summary of report card practices it is, 
of course, impossible to present more than a 
few of the more salient facts. Differences in 
types of card and markings portray to a great 
extent the philosophy of the school system and 
the direction of the emphasis in education. It is 
needless to say our system of reporting is ex- 
tremely varied and the function of the report 
card is not always clearly defined. Throughout 
the discussion there has been no intention to 
evaluate what is being done or to suggest im- 
provement. It is felt that a revised report card 
should be the result of conferences of teachers 
and administrators formulated through discus- 
sion based on present practice and current 
theory. Since the report card is for parents, 
consultations with them regarding what ought 
to appear in school reports are obviously in 
order. There exists little doubt that a revision 
in school reporting is needed. What form the 
revision is to take is a question of major 
importance. 





Wanderlust 
I long to go traveling along an open road, 
With a friend or two, a suitcase, and a lunch box 
for a load, 
To start some dewy morning when the day is fresh 
and clear, 
Oh, I long to go traveling, now that June is near. 


Lincoln’s Springfield is calling and Galena’s bluffs 
beguile, 

Then the Bad Lands in Dakota and Mount Rush- 
more’s lofty pile, 

And now the car points westward, and with it I 
long to roam 

To the leaping falls and geysers of the mighty 
Yellowstone. 


But the East is also beckoning, and of an earlier age 

There is history far more vivid than any printed page. 

We roam the battlefields of old, but mingle there 
no more 

Shouts of victory, cries of anguish with the guns’ 
defiant roar. 


Nestling in crowded city streets, along the countryside 

Are sacred halls and homes where our forefathers 
wrought and died, 

The spots immortalized by verse, the poet’s desk and 


pen, ; ; ; 
And his lines of beauty echo in our memories again. 


So, brothers of the restless urge, the time is drawing 
nigh 

When gaily we shall wander whether blue or dull 
the sky, 

For a call from old Virginia has come softly to my 
ear, 

And I long to go traveling, now that June is near. 

Kathryn Dunsmo 


or 
Janesville High School 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
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J. H. H. ALEXANDER 


Supt. of Recreational Publicity 
Wis. Conservation Dept. 


ESULTS of Wisconsin's recreational advertising 

and publicity program again spoke for themselves 
this year in terms of Wisconsin's increased popularity 
as the ideal vacationland. 

Wisconsin residents noted and commented upon the 
great numbers of out-of-state automobiles seen upon 
our highways throughout the past summer—cars from 
practically every state and Canadian province. The 
fact that gasoline taxes paid during the months of 
June, July, August, September and October were 
$602,252.18 more than for the same five months of 
1936 serves as a reasonably accurate measure of the 
extent of Wisconsin’s increased vacation popularity. 

The further fact that non-resident fishing license 
sales increased from 65,157 in 1935 to 89,077 in 
1936, then increased still further to 110,934 in 1937 
also serves as an exact index of the effectiveness of 
Wisconsin's recreational publicity program during its 
two short years of operation. 

Several methods were employed to attract greater 
numbers of vacation guests to Wisconsin. First in 
importance was the travel page advertising in the 
leading newspapers of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota which 
are so “handy” to Wisconsin that a vacation in the 
Badger State is logical. Using twenty newspapers 
with a combined circulation of some eight million 
readers, display advertisements featuring Wisconsin's 
statewide diversified recreational attractions were 
scheduled to appear weekly from late April until 
the end of August. Here are some of the topics 
which were featured in the weekly ad series: 

You're only a Few Hours from Wisconsin 

Wisconsin is a Colorful State 

All the Family will Enjoy a Vacation in Wisconsin 

Relax Your Cares Away in Wisconsin 

Here is Summer at her Best—Wéisconsin 

All Kinds of Fish and Lots of "Em in Wisconsin 

For a Restful Vacation, Come to Wisconsin 

Vacation Dreams Come True in Wisconsin 

Folks Call it the Perfect Vacationland—Wisconsin 
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TOURIST TRADE 


Enjoy an Air Conditioned Vacation in Wisconsin 

Shake Hands with a Muskie in Wisconsin 

There's a Little Bit of All the World in Wisconsin 

One Fisherman Tells Another, Try Wisconsin 

Wisconsin, by Nature and by Law a Great 

Vacation State 

The Trade Mark of a Grand Vacation (showing 

the Great Seal) 

Do you Know the Glory of September in 

Wisconsin ? 

To carry Wisconsin's invitation to more than a mil- 
lion sportsmen throughout the country, ads were 
scheduled in five leading outdoor magazines to appear 
monthly from February to September. The attention 
of more than two million additional readers was 
attracted through the medium of an ad series in 
Life’ and “National Geographic’ magazines, the 
latter according Wisconsin a beautiful 47-page color- 
illustrated feature article in its July, 1937, issue. 

Stressed on its distinct merits in ads and news 
stories has been Wisconsin's fish propagation and dis- 
tribution program which far exceeds that of any other 
state in the nation. It may still be news to some to 
learn that the 1936 fish plant of 572,269,123 in 
lakes and streams of this state was 70,338,725 more 
than that of the state which ranked second. It cer- 
tainly will be headline news to many to learn that 
Wisconsin’s 1937 fish propagation program more 
than doubled that of 1936, the total being 
1,175,484,759—more than a BILLION fish in a 
single year! And of this number, exactly 30,403,722 
were muskellunge, fighting “tiger” muskies, Wiscon- 
sin ambassadors of good will who invite fishermen 
everywhere to “Come up and catch me sometime.” 

All advertising copy was drafted in strict keeping 
with the “we can deliver exactly what we offer’ 
policy which alone can serve as a secure foundation 
for lasting satisfaction. This same policy governed 
all illustrated news stories designed to whet the ap- 
petites of readers for a vacation trip to Wisconsin. 
Such stories, stressing the diversified recreational 
magnets of all parts of the state in an impartial 
manner, were prepared and released at the rate of one 
or two each week to newspapers throughout the na- 
tion. This portion of the program was accorded a 
hearty welcome by travel page editors and will be 
continued without interruption throughout the year. 

Along the major highways of six nearby states 43 
highway field signs were used to stress the invita- 
tion to “Relax in Wisconsin, Where Friends and 
Nature Meet.” These signs, 12 feet wide and 18 feet 
high, were enameled in three colors and showed the 
outline of the state in cut-out. Definitely favorable 
results have accrued from this type of supplementary 
advertising which will be increased in scope as soon 
as funds permit. 

Cooperative contacts have been further extended to 
include all railroads entering Chicago which serve 
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as feeder ‘lines enroute to Wisconsin, with bus lines, 
with air lines, with motor clubs and tourist bureaus. 
These, with information bureaus maintained by cham- 
bers of commerce and by newspapers, now serve as a 
network for literature distribution without cost ex- 
tending from coast to coast and as far south as New 
Orleans. 


Illustrated recreational feature articles have been 
prepared for many newspapers and magazines, talks 
over radio and at numerous meetings have publicized 
Wisconsin's vacation attractions, and regional recrea- 
tional advertising organizations have been assisted 
and encouraged in an effort to extend and coordinate 
their operations with the state’s program. These and 
numerous other parallel activities have been a definite 
and important part of the work of this division. 

Among the highlights of the season’s work, worthy 
of more than the passing attention which they can be 
accorded here, was the Conoco radio program over 
33 stations in which Carveth Wells spoke on ‘“Wis- 
consin, Playground of the Middle West.” Another 
was the three conservation department floats which 
were a noteworthy part of the mammoth parade of 
the American Legion Convention in New York City, 
featuring Wisconsin wildlife, a summer vacation and 
a winter vacation to the hundreds of thousands of 
spectators who lined the route of march. 

Still another feature was the “Battle of the Corn 
Stalks” in Des Moines, Iowa, where a conservation 
department float was prominently present when Gov- 
ernor Philip F. La Follette presented a 26-pound 
Wisconsin muskellunge, three big rainbow trout and 
three brown trout to Governor Nelson G. Kraschel. 
With news reel photographers and newspapermen 
covering the event, Governor La Follette invited Gov- 
ernor Kraschel to fish with him in Wisconsin. 

Acceptance of that invitation culminated in the 
“Battle of the Muskies’” when Governor La Follette 
entertained as his fishing guests not only Governor 





Kraschel and party but Governor Henry Horner, of 
Illinois, and party. Three governors fishing together 
anywhere is headline news! With fourteen news- 
paper representatives present to “cover” the party, 
nwspapers throughout the country carried illustrated 
stories featuring Wisconsin and its excellent muskie, 
bass and walleye fishing in late September when the 
woods are beautiful in their contrasting autumn 
colors. 


Plans for 1938 include the repetition of the “Battle 
of the Muskies’ with more governors present. Plans 
include, too, a new illustrated recreational book to 
take the place of the present invitational piece titled 
“Follow the Birds to Vacation Land, Wisconsin.” 
The new book, larger in scope and even more com- 
prehensive in contents, will stress the fact that Wis- 
consin is really 56,000 SQUARE MILES OF VACA- 
TIONLAND, and its extensive distribution will carry 
still farther afield the now well known invitation to 
“Relax in Wisconsin, Where Friends and Nature 
Meet.” 


Extending that invitation for Wisconsin is defi- 
nitely the pleasure as well as the responsibility of 
this division of the conservation department. Wel- 
coming and caring for the diverse needs of Wiscon- 
sin’s vacation guests is definitely the responsibility 
and the profitable opportunity of the state’s hotels, 
resorts and restaurants. These especially serve as the 
homes along the way for the paying guests who come 
to visit us as strangers within our gates. Upon the 
treatment which they receive and the satisfaction they 
derive from their Wisconsin-Brand vacations will 
depend directly their possibility of becoming return 
customers—satisfied customers who in future years 
will come back themselves and bring their friends. 
Treated properly, made to feel the sincere friend- 
liness of a real Badger State welcome, they will re- 
turn again and again and will ever after wear just a 
little bit of our Wisconsin in their hearts. 
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POLICIES DISCUSSED BY W.E. A. ano FEDERATION 


N A COMMUNICATION of January 30, 

1938, the executive committee of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Teachers invited the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Wisconsin Education 
Association to a joint meeting “to consider 
common action against the possible threats to 
our educational system which a new business 
recession is likely to present.” The letter was 
accompanied by a report of existing conditions, 
as they saw it, and proposals for joint com- 
mittees to resist attacks upon the schools. The 
Federation of Teachers pointed to what they 
considered an alarming tendency to undermine 
the American system of democratic education ; 
an attempt to reduce elementary education to 
the 3 R’s and high school education to purely 
narrow vocational training; and, in colleges 
and universities an attempt to revive an out- 
worn intellectualistic approach and to resist 
progressive forces in education. The Johnson 
plan in Chicago and the differentiated curricu- 
lum in Philadelphia were cited as indicative of 
a tendency to curtail educational opportunity, 
followed by the assertion that we should not 
expect Wisconsin to be spared because ‘‘voices 
are already raised to decry excessive emphasis 
on the social sciences and to.plead for the ex- 
tension and at the same time the narrowing of 
vocational education.” It was set forth by the 
Federation of Teachers that if democratic edu- 
cation is to survive it will be necessary to evoke 
wider knowledge of schools among our popu- 
lation and to excite interest in the curricular 
problems involved in the concept of education 
for democracy. To these ends the Wisconsin 
Federation of Teachers suggested a program of 
joint action. 


(Quote) “A. A Joint Educational Policy Committee. 
Functions 


1. To arrange joint speakers bureau. 
Particularly in Madison, Milwau- 
kee, and Lake Shore. 


to the joint committee on educa- 
tional policy. (It shall be the duty 
of any speaker to report in writ- 
ing opinions and reactions to the 
joint committee on educational 
policy.) 

i. To prepare a program of radio 
speeches. Solicit responses from 
radio audiences and turn over all 
such responses to the J. E. P. C. 


5. All speakers under the joint pro- 
gram shall mention the fact of 
joint sponsorship of the Wis. 
Educ. Assoc. and the Wisconsin 
Fed. of Teachers, and will treat 
differing opinions as to the best 
form of teachers organization with 
respect. The Wis. Fed. of Teach- 
ers pledges itself to refrain from 
any attack on the Wis. Educ. 
Assoc. as a “company union”, 
and Wis. Educ. Assoc. pledges it- 
self not to abuse the authority of 
superintendents by discouraging 
membership in the teachers union. 

6. The organizations reserve the 
right to hold and elucidate dif- 
ferences of opinion on points of 
program not included in_ this 
proposed joint agreement. 


B. A Joint Legislative Committee. 


1. To line up popular support at the 
fall elections for democratic edu- 
cational measures. 


2. To push such measures with vigor 
and to mobilize all possible mil- 
itant popular support in the 1939 
legislature. 


3. This legislative program should 
be worked out on the basis of the 
opinions gathered by the J. E. 
P. C., and if possible a state-wide 
people’s conference on education 
to be called in May.” (Unquote) 


The executive committee of the W. E. A. 
accepted the invitation for a meeting, and the 
committee and W. E. A. officers met with the 
representatives of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Teachers, Messrs. Welles, Webster, Card, Win- 
spear, Berger, Bratt, and Aker, at Milwaukee 
on April 2. The Federation committee reviewed 
the statements and proposals contained in the 
letter of January 30, 1938, as outlined above. 


2. To speak before all possible or- ' ‘ 
ganizations raising problem of The W. E. A. committee expressed its appre- 
ecrsenine Foe: Semaany, ciation of the opportunity afforded by the con- 

3. To lead discussion before these ference. The W. E. A. explained the organiza- 
groups, evoking an interest in the ; ; 
problem and reporting opinions tion of its Locals, how these Locals send dele- 
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gates to an annual assembly of delegates which 
constitutes the governing body of the Associa- 
tion. It also described its extensive system of 
committees, the reports of which, if adopted by 
the Representative Assembly, become the pol- 
icies of the Association. In the particular field 
of discussion the W. E. A. has several commit- 
tees which formulate policies and public rela- 
tions procedures for presentation to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. It was pointed out that 
publicity and promotional procedures were al- 
ready provided for according to policies estab- 
lished by the W. E. A. governing body and 
that a revocation of these policies by its execu- 
tive committee would be in violation of the 
democratic spirit of the Association. The Rep- 
resentative Assembly has consistently committed 
itself to organic independence. Its joint efforts 
are co-operative. It was held that W. E. A. 
committees and co-operative arrangements do 
now function and that creation of joint policy 
and legislative committees would make present 
Association committees subordinate to the 
newly created committees. 

Regarding a Joint Legislative Committee and 
its functions as suggested by the Federation, 
the W. E. A. referred to the policy of non- 
partisanship which the Representative Assembly 
has repeatedly decreed. 

The executive committee maintained that 
joint committees or arrangements as proposed 
are contrary to the established policies of the 
W. E. A. and any attempts at unauthorized 
modification of such policies are prohibited. 

The Executive Committee of the W. E. A., 
following the policy of co-operation, indicated 
its readiness to co-operate in behalf of educa- 
tional legislation which was included in the 
programs of both organizations. Both groups 
agreed to an exchange of programs, and further 
consideration of the possibility of co-operative 
effort for the realization of common objectives 
will be had at a subsequent meeting. 





EDITORIALS— 

(Continued from page 398) 
qualifications of the teacher to be employed by 
means of a county salary schedule, are in 
violation of law. 

Another point raised at the same time dealt 
with the refusal of a supervising teacher to 
accept less salary than provided by. the state 
schedule. Question: Would such refusal con- 


W. E. A. COMMITTEE TO STUDY GROUP 
INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 


N THE Representative Assembly of 1930 a 

resolution was offered in support of group 
insurance for teachers and asking a change in 
the law which excluded teachers and other pub- 
lic employees from contracting for that form 
of insurance. After debate upon the subject it 
was referred to a special committee. At the 
following Representative Assembly (1931) the 
committee reported that the law had been 
amended to include teachers, but that there were 
some practical barriers to making definite rec- 
ommendations. Further study was urged. Since 
1931 conditions have changed and many local 
teachers’ associations have taken up group 
insurance policies. 

In view of the desire of the W. E. A. to 
extend assistance to teachers in welfare matters 
whenever possible, the Executive Committee 
recently authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to resume the investigations of 
the former committee. 





stitute “‘cause’’ for dismissal under the tenure 
law? The answer was No. 

Just why a municipal body as a county board 
should try to cut corners on a plainly worded 
law is difficult to understand. Why should it 
attempt to trespass upon the expressed and de- 
fined jurisdictional domain of county super- 
intendents? Our state legal office did well when 
it concluded the opinion in these words: ‘The 
county superintendent of schools is an elective 
officer under section 39.01, Stats. In the selec- 
tion of teachers (supervising) his responsibility 
is to the electorate rather than to the county 
board, and there are no provisions in Ch. 39 
which permit the county board to limit the 
powers of the county superintendent in the 
selection of teachers.” 

Attempted usurpation of legal responsibility 
is altogether too frequent. Those elected to 
boards of any sort need to appraise their re- 
sponsibility and authority before rushing into 
action. Too often, hasty decisions grow out of 
lack of knowledge of governing statutes, preju- 
dice, sheer vindictiveness, or half-baked notions. 
Many a person has made himself and his fellow 
board members look ridiculously silly by trying 
to administrate in a field reserved for others. 
Something ought to be done to save them from 
the folly of their own officiousness. 
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+ agen the past two years a large number 
of rural school children in Milwaukee 
County have been enjoying the benefits of the 
W. P. A. Hot Lunch Projects which call for 
the serving of hot lunches to children from low 
income families and to undernourished chil- 
dren, the latter being determined by the school 
nurses and teachers. In districts where the en- 
rollment is smaller, all children who live long 
distances from school and are compelled to 
carry cold lunches, also take advantage of the 
lunch. With the fine cooperation of the local 
school boards and the Civic Welfare Organiza- 
tions, very substantial budgets have been set 
aside at their annual meetings for the purpose 
of purchasing food to be used in preparation 
of the school lunch for these children. All 
kitchen equipment, storage space, napkins, gas 
and electricity are furnished by the sponsoring 
units. The cooks and helpers are paid from 
W. P. A. funds. 

At present there are 1800 Milwaukee County 





W. P. A. Puoto 


CELIA KAUFFMANN 


Supv. Hot Lunches 
Milwaukee Co. Schools 


school children being served each school day 
at noon with one hot dish which consists of 
chili, stew, creamed soups, or buttered vege- 
tables. The menus are scientifically prepared, 
balanced and different each day so they do not 
become monotonous. They are worked out four 
months in advance and are altered only at such 
times as the rise in food prices prohibits the 
serving of that particular dish. These foods 
are then included to a greater extent in the late 
Spring menus when prices are lower. 

The daily routine demands that the children 
come into the lunch room in orderly manner, 
place lunch baskets or pails on the table, and 
proceed to wash rooms to wash hands and 
comb hair. As they return, each child takes his 
or her place and remains standing until all are 
present, when, with the teacher at the head of 
the table they sit down to the noon-day lunch. 
Napkins are unfolded and lunch taken from 
containers. In the meantime a neat appearing 
woman in white uniform appears with a tray 
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of piping hot food which is served in turn to 
each child in a very efficient manner. All chil- 
dren at one table are served before they begin 
to eat. Twenty minutes is alloted to the lunch 
time and it is during this period that the super- 
vising teachers in charge have the opportunity 
to instruct the children in correct use of silver- 
ware, proper eating habits, and good table eti- 
quette. Children in groups and under supervi- 
sion learn to eat all kinds of foods which other- 
wise would not be relished. At the close of 
the lunch period each child clears his place at 
the table of all papers and carries the dishes 
to a designated place, and is then free for the 
recreation period. 


Fewer Absences and Colds 

The results in the health and gain in weight 
of the children since the lunches became a part 
of the school routine have been very gratifying. 
Before they were served there were many cases 
of winter colds, high rates of absences due to 
illness, and children were tired and listless dur- 
ing the afternoon classes. Since the lunches 
were put into the school there has been a 
marked change in conditions, namely; almost 
perfect attendance, practically no colds nor ill- 
ness due to the fact that the resistance of the 
children has been built up to such an extent 
they are immune to colds, and they are alert 
and bright all day, hence a better grade of 
school work is being done throughout the 
school system. 

Teachers and nurses are very enthusiastic 
over this change, and a report from Miss 
Dorothy Taylor, teacher at the Engleberg 
School says; ‘I feel that the hot lunches have 
greatly improved the health and school work of 
the children in our school. There have been 
practically no cases of illness nor colds and the 
attendance has never been more regular than 
the two years the lunch has operated here.” 

Mr. Eugene Alexander, Principal of the 
Fischer School states: “I feel that hot lunches 
are a very important part of our school routine. 
Children not inclined to gain in weight have 
shown a steady gain, and they are far less rest- 
less and more eager to work in afternoon 
classes than before lunches were served. The 
children also have learned to eat many new 
foods in proper manner and conduct them- 
selves properly in groups.” 


Figures and quotations taken from the report 
of Miss Grosnicht, nurse on duty daily with 
the under-nourished group at Pershing School, 
West Milwaukee, states: ‘Judging from the 
attendance record there are less absentees for 
such illnesses as cold contagion, sore throats, 
etc., indicating that the resistance of the child is 
greater because of this lunch project. Teachers 
too have noted a marked difference in the be- 
havior of the children. Underweight children 
are now comparable in weight with normal 
children, their school work has improved, food 
problems have been corrected, and the children 
are taught correct eating habits and table man- 
ners. It is gratifying to anyone who has had 
contact with these youngsters to note the im- 
provement physically and mentally since the in- 
stallation of this project in 1937.” 

Under the direction of the supervisor, cooks 
are trained to buy daily, economically plan and 
manage the cost of these hot dishes so that the 
average cost per child is held at two cents, 
despite the fact that the best quality foods are 
used. In addition to her cooking duties, the 
cook is taught to make out and post daily food 
cost charts, shopping lists, daily food purchases, 
and keep semi-monthly inventory reports. Her 
assistant, a woman trained in waitress and 
kitchen work, aids in washing dishes, cleaning, 
preparing vegetables, serving and taking the 
daily attendance report. These women are 
carefully selected from the W. P. A. Relief 
rolls and they must like children, have cooking 
experience, an appreciation of personal hygiene, 
clean surroundings, and be able to work with 
others. They are required to wear white uni- 
forms, hair nets and head bands, and must 
furnish a doctor’s certificate of good health 
and be free from communicable diseases. 

Educators, social-workers, Parent-Teacher as- 
sociations and other agencies concerned with 
the well being of school children for many 
years realized that large numbers of children 
have been handicapped in the school work sim- 
ply because of under-nourishment. To off-set 
this they have advocated the serving of nutri- 
tious well balanced lunches at school. The 
W. P. A. hot lunches have not only provided 
suitable employment for destitute women and 
met the physical needs of hungry children, but 
they have also provided the opportunity for 
children to learn and to build up the food 
habits necessary for maintaining good health. 
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THE CONSTITUTION of rue UNITED STATES 


RAY A. BROWN 


Professor of Law — 
. University of Wisconsin 


The following article is the concluding portion of 
the article which appeared on pages 353-8 of the 
March JouRNAL. 

Editor 








E fame second great constitutional issue that 
confronts our people concerns the extent to 
which it is proper for government—either gov- 
ernment, national or state—to control and regu- 
late the lives and interests of its individual 
citizens: the uses to which they shall be per- 
mitted to use their property; the contracts they 
shall be allowed to make; the hours they shall 
work; the wages they shall pay their employees ; 
the prices they shall charge for the goods they 
sell; the occupations and the businesses in 
which they shall be allowed to engage. The 
issue indeed far transcends merely legal con- 
siderations and is bottomed upon differences in 
fundamental social, political and economic 
philosophies. 

I think it is fair to say that our forefathers 
were essentially individualists. As I have said, 
the country was predominantly rural in char- 
acter. More than that it was a pioneer com- 
munity. The individual was in most things 
dependent on himself and on himself alone for 
his happiness and his livelihood. When the 
community about him grew too populous for 
his comfort and the competition for economic 
satisfactions became too severe, he with his 
family and his few worldly possessions moved 
west to the free public domain there to hew for 
himself a new home in the wilderness. For 
nearly one hundred years of our history such 
conditions continued to prevail in a greater or 
less degree. It was natural that the demands 
for the exercise of governmental power should 
be extremely limited. An army had to be 
maintained ; crime had to be prevented; schools 
had to be provided; roads had to be built; a 
few taxes had to be levied, but that was all. 
The people were indeed jealous of the power 
of government. The predominant theme was 
liberty. Our national hymn “America” written 
in 1832 is indeed an apostrophe to liberty and 


* 


ITS ANNIVERSARY 
AND ITS CRISIS* 


to America as its particular home. To protect 
this liberty for the individual was thought to be 
the chief function of government. Recall the 
words of the Declaration of Independence. 
“We hold these truths to be self evident; that 
all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” Also in economic matters for 
the first hundred years of our history the pre- 
dominant philosophy was that of laissez faire 
—that is, that social well being is best attained 
by the free competition in economic matters of 
individuals armed with equal rights, and in 
such competition the interference by govern- 
ment should be kept at a minimum. 


Law Effected By Popular Attitudes 


It was inevitable that these popular attitudes 
and this prevailing economic philosophy should 
have its effect upon the law in general and 
upon constitutional law in particular. It is 
through the so-called due process of law 
clauses of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the federal constitution that the 
popular and philosophic insistence upon in- 
dividual liberty and initiative finds a place 
in constitutional law. These clauses provide 
that neither the federal government nor the 
state governments shall deprive any individual 
of life, liberty or property except by due 
process of law. I cannot now take the time to 
trace the cryptic phrase “due process of law”’ to 
its counterpart “law of the land” in the Magna 
Charta of King John of England in 1215. 
Neither can I explain the process by which it 
was held that these amendments to the consti- 
tution forbade interference by the government 
with the personal or property rights of the in- 


* An address delivered at Oshkosh §. T. C. in cele- 
bration of the Sesquicentennial of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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dividual citizen, unless such interference was 
deemed necessary or suitable to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of society as a whole. Suf- 
fice it to say that for more than fifty years of 
our legal history the due process of law clauses 
have been held to prohibit legislative action 
depriving the individual of what are deemed to 
be his fundamental personal or property rights, 
unless some superior claim of the public inter- 
est requires it. The balance which the Court is 
thus required to strike between alleged public 
interest and the individual right cannot of 
course be determined by any precise test of 
legal rule or dogma. The precedent of prior 
cases plays its part, but in a large measure the 
judgment will depend on what the individual 
judge thinks reasonable and just. And it is 
clear that in making these decisions the Court 
has been at times profoundly influenced by the 
devotion which for many decades of our 
national life, our people gave to individual 
freedom of thought and action. Where indeed 
the acts of individuals were believed to be 
detrimental to the public safety, health, or 
morality, the Supreme Court has quite uni- 
formly sustained legislative acts restricting such 
individual action. Where the legislation was 
directed against monopoly or combinations in 
restraint of competition, it is again natura! that 
judges imbued with a sense of the inherent 
justice of a competitive economic system should 
sustain the legislation which sought to preserve 
it. Where, however, the state without any of 
these commonly accepted objectives in view 
sought for purely economic purposes to regu- 
late and limit the rights of private property 
and contract the Court has tended to hold such 
legislation not permissible under due process 
of law. In the well known case of Lochner v. 
New York,* decided in 1905, the majority of 
the Court held contrary to due process of law a 
New York statute making it unlawful to hire 
bakers for more than ten hours a day. This 
majority did not consider such hours of work 
detrimental to the health of bakers, and thus 
considered it arbitrary and unconstitutional in- 
terference by the state with the contract which 
the employers might make with their free 
willing employees. In Coppage v. Kansas® the 
Court again struck down a statute which made 
it a crime for employers to exact, as a condi- 
tion of employment, that their employees 





4198 U. S. 45 (1905). 
§ 236 ;U. S. 1 (1915). 


should not join a labor union. When it was 
contended that the statute was justified as a 
means of protecting the interests of the eco- 
nomically dependent laborer, who was unable 
to make a fair bargain with his economically 
superior employer, the Court answered: that 
our government was based not on socialism, but 
on the rights of private property and of free 
contract; that where these rights existed in- 
equalities in fortune were a necessary conse- 
quence; so also was inequality of bargaining 
power between those who had little of the 
world’s goods and those who had much. The 
conclusion drawn was that since it would be 
contrary to due process of law to abolish 
directly private property and the right to con- 
tract, it was also unconstitutional to do so in- 
directly by interfering with these necessary in- 
cidents of our established system. The attitude 
of some of the judges in economic matters is 
well expressed in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Sutherland holding unconstitutional an act of 
Congress fixing minimum wages for women 
in the District of Columbia.* In answer to the 
contention that the act in question was required 
in the interests of social justice this judge said: 
“To sustain the individual freedom of action 
contemplated by the Constitution is not to 
strike down the common good, but to exalt it; 
for surely the good of society as a whole can- 
not be better served than by the preservation 
against arbitrary restraint of the liberties of its 
constitutent members.” 


Considerable Shift in Attitude 


It is true that there has been a considerable 
shift from the holdings declared in the cases 
I have just referred to. Hours of labor laws 
are now uniformly sustained; employers can 
now be prevented from interfering with the 
right of their workers to join labor unions. By 
a mafrow majority the Court sustained the 
power of the state of New York in the inter- 
ests of the farmers to fix the price of milk, and 
at the very last term of court the Adkins case 
in regatd to minimum wages was reversed and 
the power of the state to forbid employers 
from paying wages to women workers in- 
sufficient to maintain themselves was sustained. 
Nevertheless, I believe that our law, and in- 
deed general popular opinion, still leans very 
heavily towards the preservation of individual 
liberty and is extremely suspicious of any wide- 


6 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525 (1923). 
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spread governmental control in our social and 
economic life. The Eighteenth Amendment 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquor largely failed because of a 
popular resentment against what was thought 
to be an interference with personal liberty. The 
brief drastic control over commerce and indus- 
try attempted under N.R.A. codes was by no 
means universally acceptable. While labor 
urges limitations upon the individualism of the 
employer, it insists upon its own freedom to 
take what measures it desires to advance its 
economic interests. We are, I believe, a long 
ways from abandoning the view that individual 
freedom is the normal and desirable condition, 
and from being committed to the theory that 
only by drastic and thorough governmental 
control over the individual can the welfare of 
society as a whole be achieved. 


Laissez-faire Policy Disappearing 

We would, however, be blind if we did not 
recognize that our former acceptance of the 
tenets of /aissez-faire economics and our al- 
most worshipful adherence to individual liberty 
are being rudely shaken. Today three of the 
great nations of the world are totalitarian 
states which completely and drastically control 
the individual in the interest of a supposed 
common good. Today the great demand of 
society is not as in the past for liberty, but for 
greater economic security and equality. Uncon- 
trolled economic competition and_ political 
liberty do not bring about the Utopia that we 
once fondly imagined they would. Even in 
this land of opportunity the wealth of the na- 
tion has been very unevenly distributed. In 
1929 two hundred large corporations con- 
trolled over one-third of the nation’s business; 
and five hundred four individuals had annual 
incomes of over $2,350,000 each. The aggre- 
gate income of these five hundred odd indi- 
viduals was approximately as great as the en- 
tire wheat and cotton crop grown in a single 
year by over two and one-third million farm- 
ers. At the same time uncounted millions of 
our people had barely sufficient to give them 
the bare necessities of life, let alone its ordi- 
nary comforts. To the existing dissatisfaction 
the market crash of 1929 and the ensuing years 
of depression fanned into flame the smoulder- 
ing fires of discontent. It was felt by many 
that commerce and industry had shown them- 
selves incompetent masters of our economic 


life. There was a demand that the control of 
our economic machine should be taken from 
the hands of those who owned our mines, fac- 
tories, banks and stores and placed in the 
hands of government. In the words of one 
writer, “The battle for an _ individualistic 
laissez-faire economy is definitely lost. We 
shall do well to avert our eyes from the pre- 
tense that we can achieve a fundamentally in- 
dividualistic society. Why not frankly acknowl- 
edge that sensible management for collective 
purposes is the necessary control and see what 
we can do to achieve it?” 

Only an alarmist could contend today that 
the United States is at all near to the totali- 
tarian state—either fascist or communist—in 
which the government controls to the greatest 
possible extent the economic, social and cul- 
tural life of its citizens. Yet one cannot deny 
that the trend is definitely away from the in- 
dividualism of the past. Rather we are enter- 
ing upon a period in which the state, the 
organized political society, is in the interests of 
the supposed common weal attempting a 
greater and yet greater control over the activi- 
ties of its citizens. Today government is not a 
mete umpire to prevent unfair blows in 
humanity’s struggle for existence. It is today 
considered as the architect and builder of a 
fuller and richer life for all its citizens. In the 
performance of its task the supposedly funda- 
mental individual rights of a former day are 
often drastically interfered with. 

The codes of fair competition under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act regulated 
most of the important details of so-called 
private business, the prices charged for goods 
sold, the credits that should be allowed, the 
amount of goods that should be produced, the 
methods of merchandising, the wages to be 
paid to employees, and the hours they should 
be permitted to work. It was felt that by such 
drastic action alone could the welfare of busi- 
ness and industry as a whole be maintained. 
Under the Agriculture Adjustment Act and 
other laws of a kindred nature the government 
attempted a control of the kind and amount of 
the crops that the farmer could plant. It was 
and it still thought by many that only by poli- 
tical controls of this nature can the welfare of 
agriculture as a whole be preserved. By the 
national Social Security Act the federal govern- 
ment is attempting to secure the citizen against 
the hazards of unemployment and the destitu- 
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tion that too often accompanies old age. Some 
of these measures have been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. One cannot be- 
lieve, however, that these are more than tem- 
porary checks to the movement that is going 
on. National control over the hours and wages 
of the major part of the workers of the land is 
one of the chief objectives of the present ad- 
ministration. As I have said before this move- 
ment far transcends merely legal considerations. 
It indicates a profound shift in fundamental 
economic, political and social thought. It will 
have a pronounced effect on the kind of life 
every person will live in the future. The 
peculiar thing is that under the due process 
of law clauses in the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution nine men who 
constitute our Supreme Court are vested with 
authority to say just how far this movement 
may proceed. 

There are then two great constitutional issues 
before our people today. The first involves the 
belief that in the interest of a national wel- 
fare greater powers must be granted to the cen- 
tral government. The second concerns the 
theory that in the interest of social justice so- 
called individual rights must be curtailed or 
abolished and state regulation substituted. On 
issues like these it can hardly be expected that 
the proponents and supporters of these beliefs 
and philosophies will calmly accept as inevi- 
table and final the judicial veto, even when 
rendered by the Supreme Court at Washington. 
The natural method of meeting the exigency 
thus presented is by amendment to the Con- 
stitution in the mode provided in that instru- 
ment. Several such amendments have been 
proposed, but not yet acted upon by Congress. 
It is suggested that the grant of power to the 
federal government should receive a blanket 
expansion, so that in all matters concerning the 
national welfare the national government 
should be competent to act. It is further pro- 
posed that the due process of law clauses in 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments should 
definitely be declared to place no restriction on 
legislative action, which for purposes of eco- 
nomic control limits or curtails individual 
rights of property or contract. It is my belief 
that such amendments should be submitted to 
the people for their consideration. As I have 
tried to show, the issues that are involved are 
not primarily of a legal character, but of a 
political and economic one. The issues cannot 


satisfactorily be decided by lawyers and judges 
in the legal forum by the finely drawn distinc- 
tions of legal rule, precedent, and dogma. By 
proposed constitutional amendment to the Con- 
stitution the issues should be presented to the 
people of the country, who are after all most 
vitally concerned with them, and who alone 
are competent to decide matters of such 
magnitude. 

This assembly this morning is part of our 
nation-wide movement in commemoration of 
the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution of the United 
States. It has, however, a wider signficance 
than celebrating the mere agreement upon a 
form of government and the mere fixation of 
signatures to the document agreed upon. When 
the Constitution of the United States was 
finally ratified, our nation had its real birth. 
More than that it marked the birth of the first 
constitutional democratic government the mod- 
ern world knew. Today democracy the world 
over faces a crisis. In other parts of the globe 
government of the people by the people and 
for the people is discarded in favor of indi- 
vidual and class dictatorship. In many quarters 
it is alleged that democracy has failed; that the 
people are unable to govern themselves; that 
they must be ruled; that they are incapable of 
ruling. We are indeed facing problems of gov- 
ernment that the founders of our nation could 
never have prophesied. Although material 
wealth has vastly increased, so that in many 
respects life is much easier and more enjoyable 
than that our ancestors knew, we face not 
prosperity and happiness, but wide-spread 
poverty, class strife and bitterness. In such a 
situation it is of little value to rest our faith 
alone in ancient idols. We must look not back- 
ward, but on the problems that surround us 
now and that we must face in the future. The 
success of our nation has been due not alone to 
the form of our government, wise though it be, 
but to the genius of the statesmen who have 
led us, and more than all to the political ca- 
pacity and patriotism of the nation’s entire 
citizenry. In the times that lie ahead of us this 
again must be our salvation. The problems that 
face us are as great if not greater than those 
which faced the fathers. May the thought, the 
wisdom, the forebearance and the genuine love 
of country which enabled them to solve their 
problems, lead us today to a like triumph over 
the dangers that beset us. 
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* SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


PAUL L. KAISER 
Co. Supt., Dodge Co. 


A is the time of the year to take an in- 
ventory of reading work and arrange both 
a remedial and a supplementary program to 
meet the needs of your various groups. 

First of all, study carefully the varied abili- 
ties of the pupils in each group. In the first 
year reading group will be found a situation 
much like the following: 


(1) Mentally mature pupils who are able to do ex- 
tensive reading in a variety of primers and 
first readers. These pupils need special train- 
ing in speed, expression, and guidance in the 
selection of materials that will create a real 
desire to read for the love of reading. It is 
the special job to see that these children are 
given a reading program which will be a 
challenge to them and one that will call out 
all the abilities they possess. Too often we 
permit pupils with outstanding abilities to lag 
along with slower pupils with the result that 
they eventually rise little above the abilities 
of their less fortunate classmates. 


In all of our reading work we must remem- 
ber to master vocabulary with the same facility 
desired in teaching the arithmetical combina- 
tions. It is not only necessary to maintain a 
constant reading span, but rather to extend it 
to new levels while a constant and persistent 
effort is being made to retain what has been 
covered. 

It is not desirable to have three sections in 
first year reading, for time will not permit 
three first year reading classes in the usual rural 
school situation. It is possible to carry on three 
levels of work within the group. If we are to 
adapt instruction to the varied abilities of each 
group, then we must really individualize our 
instruction to suit best the needs of each mem- 
ber of each group. 

What has been said of the first year group 
can also be said of any other year in the elemen- 
tary school life. Effective reading can be done 
only when materials are presented upon the 
levels of mental ability and rapidity of learn- 
ing. It is a tragic picture to see a teacher “pok- 


(2) Mentally slow pupils whose abilities will not ing” EVANGELINE at a pupil who should be 
permit them to advance rapidly. Types like reading an easy third, fourth, or fifth reader, 
these need frequent reviews of the basic vo- EE: SEY I ming lag 6 ; “al 
cabularies, much repetition and drill to insure Sparc © ‘ ae years - BES “DOES IR Oe aOs. 
retention, and frequent opportunities for oral Levels of ability determine levels of subject 
expression under the direction of the teacher. matter to be presented. In grades four to eight 
a —— that - henge work Pa that it is recommended that grade levels be broken 

N primers wi to this gr R : : ons 
Se eee ape piven fo iis BFOuP, down and groupings made according to abili- 
but what is given will be thoroughly mas- : ‘ res : ‘ 
tered in so varied a way that constant interest ties, attainments and specific needs. With this 
will be maintained. Home made exercises in- in mind it will be discovered that one may have 
volving the basic vocabulary, constant but one group of one or more eighth graders, 
patient drill, and frequent opportunities for possibly a sixth grader, a fifth, and even third 
expression are the things to be stressed with , : 
this group. and fourth graders. Or, that groupings will 

(3) Mentally immature groups who have little or change from week to week as the specific needs 
no possibility of completing first year reading. Of various pupils are made manifest. In all this 
: is a waste of time and energy to try to work, enlist the cooperation of pupils to the 
orce these pupils through the stages of the end that the venture will be in the nature of a 
first year of reading. It is wise to have a per- _ If-i ; 
sonal conference with the parents to acquaint S© “Improvement contest. 
them with conditions. A program should be It is most desirable at this time of the year 
arranged to lay a special foundation for read- tg do some intensive and extensive testing to 
ing readiness for the following year. It is wise det , hat wag sil h: 
to promote conversational exercises to encour- Se oem _ progress oe a © mat 
age oral expressions, to do memory work, tell weaknesses ate in evidence, and what remedial 
and read stories to them, use pictures to work is necessary to bring all pupils to or above 
stimulate the imagination, and use any other attainment of their proper grade level. The 
types of work which will build up an apper- . : 

; Vike Bic? market offers a great variety of excellent read- 
ceptive background for readiness for reading — . : at 
the next year. Activities that lend themselves '!98 tests which are easy to administer and to 
to an expression of the child's own experiences interpret. Now is the time to take inventory 
are most desirable. (Continued on page 421) 
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3 si a home call interview with a parent, 
the situation brought forth a story that went 
like this. The schools, the parent claimed, were 
certainly marvelous for the way they provided 
so abundant an amount of activities for the chil- 
dren, but during vacation periods, that was an- 
other story. The parent, like many others, was 
at a loss to find enough for children to do in 
their leisure time during the frequent vacation 
periods, 

This incident brings to mind the question, 
what have we taught these children to do in 
their abundant leisure time? How effective has 
this training been if it does not take care of 
their leisure needs today? Have we been think- 
ing too much in the terms of their future leisure 
needs and intrests and forgetting their present? 

With such problems in mind, what are we 
to do? We do, all of us, give a certain amount 
of training and education for a more worthy 
use of leisure time, but if the child does not 
make effective use of it when he has an oppor- 
tunity, we might just as well admit that we have 
probably made an error. Have we considered 
the interests and needs of the child in relation 
to the element of periodicity if a result like this 
is found? 

In outlining a program of this type of train- 
ing, we need to take inventory and classify the 
findings into three possible divisions. 

First—What does the child now do in his 
leisure time? 

Second—-What would the child like to do? 

Third—What is this child able to do? 

Finding the necessary information can be 
accomplished by a conversation with the child or 
by making a home and neighborhood call every 
now and then to observe and learn directly. By 
using both of these procedures it may be pos- 
sible to make a more complete inventory. 

Under the third division of determining in 
what activities the child can engage, a list of 
actual activities that children like might be com- 
piled. Then one can also have a list of activ- 
ities that children might like if given the 
Opportunity. 

Setting up a program either within a class- 
room or school becomes the next step. Some 
communities, like Manitowoc, already have 
what is known as the “club system’ from the 
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ALEXANDER GEORGIADY 
Jefferson School, Manitowoc 


primary grades through the senior high grades. 
This forms a good beginning, but in itself is 
not sufficient. The child will often have difh- 
culty in narrowing his choice down to a single 
club, and thus more opportunity must be pro- 
vided. The secondary schools provide this, but 
the elementary schools have yet to make the 
progress that they might make. 

After having analyzed properly the inven- 
tory, the program can be set up to meet these 
needs of the children and also their interests. 
What a program would look like can be gath- 
ered from the discussion to follow. 

Children, of course, play games of the ath- 
letic and sports type. Nearly every school pro- 
vides for these to some extent and probably 
always will. However, too much stress can often 
be placed on games of a highly organized 
nature. Very often these require a large num- 
ber of participants, which are not always avail- 
able in life situations outside of school. Or, 
they may require much time for learning and 
explaining of rules, which would also detract 
from the actual time consumed for real recrea- 
tional pursuit. They have their place but they 
do not need all of the time of a child. Games 
of this type can be characterized by baseball, 
football, soccer, speed-ball, badminton, tennis, 
table-tennis and others of a similar nature. 
What we need are games necessitating less 
equipment and fewer rules. Games like this 
would be easier to organize, require less play- 
ers, and could be played for shorter periods, 
making them more adjustable to the demands 
of a child’s leisure opportunities. Games of this 
sort can be characterized by examples such as 
“Chase”, “Bull in the Ring’, “Red Rover’, 
“Prison”, ‘Run My Good Chief Run’, “Hun- 
ter” and many others of the chasing or circle 
type. 
Children like to play quietly at times. Not 
all of the child’s time should be devoted to 
strenuous games. He needs moments of less ac- 
tive participation. Games like “Mill”, ““Check- 
ers’, ‘Chess’, and other similar pastimes help 
him spend time enjoyably when he is less apt 
to be interested in physical participation of a 
more active type. Puzzles and brain teasers 
make up a part of this mental type of game 
that can be pursued at leisure. Games like chess 
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are not too difficult and no better evidence can 
be found than that of the Milwaukee Depart- 
ment of Recreation’s extensive program which 
has brought chess within the reach of almost all 
children of elementary school age. Mr. Donald 
Dyer, leader of this extensive movement, would 
probably have many interesting suggestions re- 
garding its suitability for elementary schools. 
Schools in Manitowoc have tried it and have 
found that children learn readily and eagerly. 
The carry-over is so great that the children take 
the game right into their own homes and even 
introduce it to their parents. Table tennis too, 
which is somewhat more active, has had the 
same kind of a reception. These games are very 
suitable for elementary schools working under 
the handicap of having no gymnasium. 

Children like to work with their hands. 
Handcraft instruction in schools has increased 
amazingly in the past and continues to do so. 
Evidence of its suitableness as a leisure time 
occupation for the child can be gathered if you 
visit a pupil’s home and observe what his par- 
ents will show you to be Willie’s workshop in 
the basement, or what Janet is doing with some 
old rags. 

Children like to ‘‘fix’’ things. Every one likes 
to fix things. Dr. Franklin Bobbitt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has long advocated more and 
better instruction in the practical arts of life. 
How many of us can actually do a half-way 
intelligent job of repairing things that happen 
to break down in our own homes? The writer, 
for one, must admit inability in such cases many 
times. How many children can fix things that 
go wrong with things that interest them? 
Johnny's coaster wagon has a broken axle. What 
will he do about it? Will he just try to fix it 
and if he fails, either let it stand around or 
take it to the repairman? What will Oscar do 
when his bicycle brake will not work? What 
will Marie do when her scooter does not steer 
well? What will all of the boys do when their 
basketball or football has a bad leak? Many 
children can handle such emergencies, while 
others can not. Why not provide for some form 
of leisure education involving such activities? 

Children like to engage in aesthetic activities. 
We have been providing for leisure time educa- 
tion in these fields with our dramatics, glee 
clubs, folk dancing classes, and speaking clubs. 
We might include letter writing clubs and tele- 
phone clubs. Probably we also could include a 


radio listeners club, to teach children how to 
listen discriminately. 

A program for leisure education in the ele- 
mentary schools can be made effective only if 
we know what the child does, likes to do, or 
needs to do in his spare moments. When we 
have found this out and planned for it, we can 
say that we have made a beginning in educat- 
ing the child for his present leisure, and we 
can hope that by this procedure, a better use 
of his future leisure will be assured. 
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(Continued from page 419) 
while there is still time for an effective remedial 
program. With the year drawing to a close, it 
is a good business policy to find out where we 
stand and put our house in order. 

In the reading work that has been covered 
so far this year, have we made a determined 
effort to include a wide variety of subjects to 
develop fully a well rounded reading program 
to furnish some experiences in art, music, num- 
bers, science, character development, health, 
guidance, and the social studies? It is doubtful 
if we can accomplish this type of program if 
we are following through from one text to an- 
other without a well formulated plan especially 
designed to offer each and all of the above 
fields. To do an effective piece of work in read- 
ing, it is necessary to have a wide variety of 
readers and that materials be intergrated to 
serve the desired ends. 

Are we watching the study habits of our 
pupils and is a persistent effort being made to 
correct bad habits and to improve those habits 
that are desirable? Wise teacher direction here 
will bear fruit in the direction of a marked 
improvement of results both in the elementary 
school life of the child, and later, in high 
school and in college. 

Test the effectiveness of the reading program 
by attempting to measure the everyday life of 
pupils to see how their readings are helping to 
mold their habits, their use of leisure time, 
choice of reading materials, and the enrichment 
of their everyday experience. In other words, 
are the readings in health showing evidence of 
improved practices of better health measures? 
Do children occupy some of their out-of-school 
leisure in the pursuit of the pleasure of read- 
ing? After all the ends of a reading program 
are the resultant life values. 
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MORE MAGAZINES FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


CEDRIC VIG 
Prin. Hawkins H. S. 


 - you having a difficult time securing the 
necessary magazines for your school? 
Many small high schools find that the allow- 
ance in the annual budget is too small to fill 
the magazine rack with all of the fine periodi- 
cals that are on the market today. 

Although we have been able to purchase 
from school funds an average number of mag- 
azines for our students’ use, we have been try- 
ing a plan that has given our student body 
access to many more magazines and at the same 
time they have a chance to carry out certain 
educational objectives. 

A ‘“‘Nickel-A-Month Magazine Club” has 
been organized. Each student who wishes to 
have access to the club’s magazines contributes 
a nickel each month. In turn the secretary of 
the organization issues a card which entitles 
him to use this special magazine rack for one 
month. Due to the fact that a nickel is such a 
small sum, we have about 90% of our students 
as members. 

At the beginning of each month a committee 
is selected by the group to purchase the mag- 
azines. By going to the periodical stands in our 
village and some neighboring cities, the com- 
mittee has a fine variety of magazines from 
which to make their selections and purchases. 
This selection is influenced by the likes and 
the dislikes of the club members discussed in 
their monthly meeting. We have found that 
their desires do not include the cheap and sen- 
sational magazines which greatly outnumber all 
of the good magazines on the market. 

This plan has more than just the educational 
objectives of learning to read during leisure 
time. The committee members become  ac- 
quainted with a large field of periodicals. At 
the same time they achieve some business 
knowledge by bugeting their desires according 
to the funds that they have available. As a 
last and final objective our school is learning to 
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appreciate and respect each other’s desires and 
dislikes not only in reading but in living 
together as a group and getting along. 
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WASHINGTON CATCHES CORNWALLIS 
IN HIS MOUSETRAP 
MARIE HYLAND 


Fifth Grade Teacher 
Merrill Schools 


oe petiod in the fifth grade at 
Merrill School is always looked forward to 
with eagerness. 

The past few weeks have been exciting ones 
as the boys and girls pretended they were 
George Washington and his Continental Army. 

All during the Revolutionary War the 
British in America had to face two great 
difficulties: (1) They could not conquer a 
district and leave it to remain conquered; (2) 
The British troops were fighting far from 
home. All supplies, especially ammunition, 
had to be brought from England. For this 
reason, British generals had to return often to 
the coast and keep in close touch with their 
ships. 

Washington had long been patiently waiting 
for a chance to catch the British in his ‘‘mouse- 
trap’’ and cut them off from their supplies. At 
last the opportunity came. Cornwallis had 
turned toward the coast and had gone into camp 
at Yorktown. Back of him was Chesapeake 
Bay. British ships could keep his army well 
supplied and he could sail away if he must. 
La Fayette watched the British Army from 
higher ground nearby and sent word to Wash- 
ington describing the position of both forces. 
Washington immediately sent a message asking 
the French admiral to drive away the British 
ships and guard the coast when Cornwallis was 
in camp. 

Then with as many Colonial and French 
troops as possible he hurried to Yorktown. 
Before Cornwallis knew what was happening 
he was surrounded. Yorktown, which had 
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seemed a safe camp, had become a “‘mouse- 
trap’. Before him stood a strong enemy. Be- 
hind him Chesapeake Bay was held by French 
watships instead of by his own friendly Eng- 
lish vessels. On October 19, 1781 he sur- 
rendered his entire army. The band played 
“The World Turned Upside Down”. 

Many stories in supplementary books de- 
lighted the children. Such a wealth of material 
was accumulated that some one suggested that 
they make a frieze depicting this climax of the 
Revolution. 

The class divided themselves into four com- 
mittees with a chairman in charge of each. 
Committee One was to study and plan the 
background. This necessitated more reading 
relating the geographical setting of Yorktown 
and Chesapeake Bay. Geography books and 
maps were in great demand by this committee. 
Committee Two was to represent and make the 
Colonial soldiers. Research was necessary to 
determine the kinds of uniforms worn by the 
colonists. How interesting it was to discover 
that some wore uniforms, but many of the 
Colonial soldiers were farmers and wore their 
overalls for there was neither money nor time 
to buy uniforms. What kind of a flag was 
flown by the Colonists in 1781? Flag study 
books answered this question for them. Com- 
mittee Three was to represent and make the 
French fleet. Their problems related to finding 
the type of warships used in’ 1781, the design 
of the French flag and uniform worn by the 
French. Encyclopedias, dictionaries and the 
library met their needs. Committee Four repre- 
sented and made Cornwallis and his men. 
Here again arose questions regarding the color 
and kind of British flag, uniforms etc., which 
stimulated reading both at home and at school. 

At last each committee chairman announced 
research and work for his share of the project 
was completed. All were assembled and the 
frieze, “How Washington Caught Cornwallis 
in his Mousetrap” is the result of their 
activities. Leadership, industry, responsibility, 
cooperation and many other traits were devel- 
oped as they worked in groups or individually 
to accomplish a common goal. Each child took 
part and felt his contribution essential. 

For the time and effort put on the project 
the children derived much pleasure and a bet- 
ter understanding of this particular historical 
event. 





A BOOK WEEK PROJECT FOR 
THE GRADES 


NORBERT A. WALZER 
Eighth Grade Teacher 


Evansville 


T SEEMS strange that public institutions must 
make special efforts to make individuals more 
book-conscious. Good literature should ‘‘sell’’ 
itself, but nevertheless, on occasion, an addi- 
tional effort by interested parties does help. 
We all know that human beings are endowed 
with the sense of sight which is a powerful 
factor in their later lives. How often we hear 
of people who choose different commodities 
largely because of their color! How often we 
see people attracted by color schemes in 
connection with window displays of all 
descriptions! 

For this reason we teachers in Evansville 
chose to exhibit a colorful book display to in- 
terest the grade children in the many new 
books we were fortunate to receive during the 
year. In addition to new books, excellent older 
editions were used. We desired not only to in- 
terest children in books, but also to interest 
them in the world adventures which books 
opened to interested individuals. 

There were nine different rooms from the 
Kindergarten through the Eighth Grade, that 
participated in this project. Each grade had a 
booth of about two cubic feet in which to 
feature the basic work of its grade. It was nec- 
essary first of all to give the boys of the upper 
grades the opportunity of planning the erection 
of the booths. When the booths were finally 
constructed the girls of the upper grades, 
using as the theme of the whole project, 
‘Highways to Adventure’, bought a large sheet 
of muslin. It was necessary to have the girls 
sew the sections in their Domestic Science class. 
After this was completed, several of the more 
talented art students drew a map of the World. 
This was colored with crayons and pressed, 
using thick paper to impress the colors. The 
heat of the iron on the paper going through to 
the muslin sheet brought forth the colors very 
vividly. The map, when completed, was 10 
feet square. 

The various grades chose their displays. 
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Kindergarten—‘‘The Seashore’, First Grade 
—‘Fairyland”, Second Grade—‘Home Com- 
munity Life’, Third Grade—‘Red Man's 
America”, Fourth Grade—‘‘Blackest Africa’, 
Fifth Grade—“Cotton is King”, Sixth Grade— 
“The British Empire’, Seventh Grade—"The 
Orient”, Eighth Grade—‘‘Modern Germany”. 

All these displays were selected because they 
correlated with the work of the respective 
grades. Each teacher in his or her grade chose 
committees to plan and complete the presenta- 
tion. In addition to this interesting type of 
work, it was still necessary to show how books 
were to be used as the central theme of the 
whole plan. From each of the booths colored 
ribbons were attached. These same streamers 
were then directed to the large map of the 
world. This map was hung on the wall of the 
corridor so that all could easily see it. Naturally 
streamers from the Eighth grade display went 
to Germany on the map, those from the Orient 


“to Japan and Chima, etc. Imaginary spots on 


the map were selected for the Lower Grades’ 
displays. 

Then, came the opportunity for those who 
showed a particular desire to make colorful 
letters. Committees were chosen to plan the 
arrangement of the lettering. Eventually the 
boys and girls chose to cut out letters of about 
one foot square to spell out the theme for the 
Book Week display. These letters were colored 
blue and then strung above the map of the 
world in a semi-circular formation. 

As many books as possible were placed 
either in the booths corresponding to their 
subject matter or on a library table below the 
booths. Last, but not least, several girls dec- 
orated the booths with ribbons and decorated 
cards. 

During the display children were permitted 
to leave their rooms in small groups to visit 
the “book museum”’ and also to read or look at 
books that interested them. 

It can be truthfully stated that many of the 
students thoroughly enjoyed the planning and 
eventful completion of their contribution to 
Book Week. Most teachers reported an in- 
crease in student reading of library books. We 
pass this suggested method on to other teach- 
ers with all the enthusiasm teachers can instill 
when something successful is done. 





TEACHING COOPERATIVES IN BLAIR 


— method of teaching Cooperatives 
has been developed in Blair high school. 
Principal E. A. Johnson describes the growth 
and operation of the plan as follows: 

“After presenting the history of the Co- 
Operative movement in Europe and the 
United States, the members of the Farm 
Economics class asked for an opportunity to 
organize upon a cooperative basis. 

“Mr. B. M. Smith, the vocational agricul- 
tural instructor, had voluntarily taken over 
the direction of our Visual Education pro- 
gram for this year. When the demand arose 
for a cooperative organization, he turned the 
Visual Education program over to the boys 
with instructions as to the procedure for 
organizations under existing laws. 

“The result is the ‘Blair Educational Film 
Cooperative, a student organization that is 
making two showings each week. The films 
are recommended by the members of the 
faculty and final selection of pictures and 
dates is made by the Board of Directors of 
the Cooperative. 

“To give all members of the class an op- 
portunity to participate to the fullest extent 
thirty days makes up the equivalent of one 
year in the Cooperative, in other words, an 
annual meeting of the organization is held 
every thirty days.” 


* 


MAKING THE MIMEOGRAPHED 
PAPER ARTISTIC 


GILMORE C. AARESTAD 
Journalism Advisor, Central High School 
Menomonie, Wis. 


NE of the major problems confronting 
every staff that edits a mimeographed 
paper is that of making the publication jour- 
nalistically attractive. Too frequently the mim- 
eographed or duplicated paper is unpopular 
because it is carelessly laid out and slovenly 
mimeographed. It is as simple and easy to 
apply the fundamental rules of journalism to 
the mimeographed paper as to a printed one. 
In some respects it is easier. 
Menomonie High School publishes a six 
page, elite-typed bi-weekly paper. That it is 
popular with the student body has been evi- 
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denced by the fact that 640 out of 730 students 
are subscribers. 

Page make-up of the “Maroon Warrior”’ is 
confined to four students who assume the re- 
sponsibility for all the layouts. Variety in page 
layouts is a factor of interest, and our layout 
editors strive to vary not only the front page 
but also the appearance of the five other pages. 
By experience we have learned that our pages 
which are 814” x 12” can carry from 6 to 10 
stories differing in word length from 50 to 100 
words. 


After a layout has been approved, the style 
of headlines is the next consideration. It is as 
important to count headline units for a 
mimeographed paper as for a printed. Among 
the most common headline styles used by the 
Maroon Warrior are 3 column streamers, 2 
column—2 line drops, 2 line drops, and 2 line 
drops followed by 3 line typed pyramids in 
capitals. By using four or five lettering guides, 
much variety in headline sizes can be obtained. 


By experience we have found that headlines 
constructed with only typed capital letters are 
rather unjournalistic in appearance. However, 
a front page with 2 line, 1 column drops, made 
by a medium sized letter guide, followed by 
three line typed pyramids or hanging indenta- 
tions in capitals is exceedingly attractive. 
Crowded headlines give the page a dull front 
while a generous amount of white space around 
the heads dress the page considerably. 

It is as important for the well balanced pages 
to give as much care to the inside pages as to 
the first. Most of the stories, features, and other 
material in the Maroon Warrior are approxi- 
mately 14, 14, or Y4 column in length. Many 
of these articles require labels instead of head- 
lines. Boxes of varied sizes that carry a draw- 
ing in one corner or both serve as interest indi- 
cators for articles that otherwise might not be 
read. All stories that are 14 column in length 
are broken by small drawings that bear a rela- 
tion to the subject matter. Some of the cuts are 
original drawings, while others are taken from 
newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, and 
then traced on the stencil. 

The best of layouts can be ruined in no time 
by careless mechanical work. Only headlines, 
cuts, cartoons, and typing that are clear and 
neat will make an attractive page. Again by 
experience we have found that it is well to 





make the headline on a sample stencil before 
placing it on the stencil to be used in the final 
issue. 

Even then errors occur. Occasionally a stu- 
dent makes a mistake in spelling while lettering 
a headline on an otherwise perfect stencil. By 
using a sharp razor blade, the entire space de- 
voted to the headline may be cut out and a 
patch glued in. After the patch has dried, the 
headline can be again inserted. If the patching 
is well done, the finished sheet will bear no 
indication of patching. 

Each issue of a paper presents its own special 
problems in layout and editing. However, as 
long as both the mimeograph and editorial 
staff maintain a feeling of pride in the appear- 
ance of the completed product, the mimeo- 
gtaphed paper will take a vital place in the life 
of the school. 


* 


BIOLOGICAL FIELD TRIP PROJECTS 
JOHN L. SCHAEFER 


Manawa H. S. 


HE spring of the year, when the fine balmy 

days give not only the students but also the 
teacher a longing to be out in the open air, is a 
fine time to go on field trips. A field trip gives 
the students a chance to apply the classroom 
knowledge they have acquired in biology dur- 
ing the winter months. Arrangements can be 
made by the teacher beforehand for permission 
to enter and use some adjacent wood-lot, and 
those schools which have their own land for 
this use are fortunate indeed. 

A teacher cannot take a field trip on the 
spur of the moment,—to say, “Tomorrow we 
go on a field trip.’ When tomorrow would 
come, the students would wander aimlessly, 
with no definite goal or achievement set for 
them. Field trips require planning, and wise is 
the teacher indeed, who plans his material 
accordingly. 

Let us consider several field trip projects 
which have a real benefit. One that has always 
been successful with me is tree identification. 
I take several students who have a keen interest 
in biology out several days before the field trip. 
We take some fine wire cut into suitable eight 
inch lengths. We take some metal tags upon 
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which are numbers starting from 1 up to the 
number of different trees we wish to identify. 
We then tag each different variety of tree with 
a number tag, being careful to wind the wire 
loosely around the branch so as not to injure it. 

After the trees have been tagged a field trip 
assimilation sheet is prepared, somewhat in the 
following order: 

Problem: To identify the different kinds of 
Wisconsin trees. Tree number; Name; Where 
found; In what soil it thrives best; General 
appearance; Kind of bark; Leaf structure 
(drawing) ; Twig structure (drawing); Dis- 
eases; Value to man; Summary. 

This project may be continued until all the 
trees tagged are identified and classified, and a 
test on identification can be given at the com- 
pletion of the project. 

Another project which I find successful, is 
the weed identification project. This is a com- 
bination field trip and laboratory project, the 
actual collecting going on in the field and the 
classification in the laboratory. The classes may 
be divided into groups on the collecting part 
of the project. Competition among the groups 
to see who can find the most kinds, (stimulat- 
ing interest in the collection) is a good plan to 
get a large variety of weeds. After a large 
number of weeds have been collected, the best 
samples of each kind are sorted and mounted. 
The mounting is done between a stiff bristle- 
board sheet and strips with a front of roll cello- 
phane. This method of mounting gives an 
easy, comprehensive, and cheap method of 
weed identification. After the students are 
familiar with the different kinds of weeds, you 
can test them by juggling the mounted samples 
and numbering each sample, having them write 
the name of the weed corresponding to its 
number. 

The last type of project is what I call the 
plot project. Each student has a small plot of 
ground staked off for him—his biological 
“claim” as it were. He is required to make a 
contour map of his project, and also a general 
map, showing the location of all trees, bushes, 
and anything else of a biological nature, such 
as a bird’s nest, gopher hole, etc. 

He is next required to make a list of all 
animals and plants found on his claim, and 
must classify each as follows: Name of animal 
(or plant); Plot number; Phylum; Class; 








Order; Species; General description; Value to 
man. 

The field trip is a fine healthful learning 
process and has a definite place in the teaching 
of biology. 


* 


ESCANABA AGREES WITH MADISON 
ON DISCIPLINE 


b* # ipineel Mary Meighen, Grade Supervisor 
of the Escanaba Schools, read the report 
on the study of methods of discipline in the 
May, 1937, Journal, she decided to try it out 
on the grade teachers of that city. The article 
dealt with an evaluation of disciplinary pro- 
cedures by the teachers of Franklin School, 
Madison, and their principal, S. A. Oellerich. 
The article provoked a great deal of discussion 
and the rating of the disciplinary procedures 
showed that the entire technique of governing 
pupils had undergone a revolution since the 
days of the hickory stick when many of the 
devices listed were accepted as valid. With very 
few exceptions the teachers of Escanaba voted 
approval or disapproval of techniques in the 
same proportion. Apparently child psychology 
and development has done their part in re- 
moving humiliating and negative procedures 
from the teachers’ bags of tricks. Both teacher 
groups turned an emphatic “thumbs down” on 
the following devices: 


The entire class is punished in some way 
because the guilty person is not known. 


Pupil dismissed from the room and told to 
stand out in the hall. 


Pupil is taken out of the class at once and 
given a little “rough treatment’ by the 
teacher. 


Pupil is told to stand and face the wall for a 
period of time. 


Teacher “handles” the pupil in front of the 
entire class. 


Pupil is forced to apologize against his will. 
Humiliate the pupil before the entire class. 
Suspend pupil from school. 


Threaten pupil in regard to a similar offense 
in the future. 


Remove pupil's credits, or good marks recently 
earned. 


Suspend the pupil from class for several days. 
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SUPT. R. S. SMITH 
Jefferson 


thee our high school students cannot read 
is a common accusation. Too often the 
high school instructor expects that the ninth 
grader should come to him with a complete 
set of reading skills which should enable him 
to surmount all reading difficulties. It is as- 
sumed that the elementary school has ade- 
quately provided this very mecessary equip- 
ment. To the observing high school teacher, 
such assumption is not supported by fact. 

The instructors in our high school have 
been genuinely interested in knowing how well 
pupils read when they enter high school, in 
determining how it is possible to improve read- 
ing skill, and in observing whether or not real 
progress has been made in reading ability dur- 
ing high school years. 

Accordingly, for several years we have been 
testing students’ ability to read, and have been 
emphasizing the teaching of reading in every 
class. 

Our first step is to give each student a group 
scholastic aptitude test, either the Henmon— 
Nelson or Terman Group Test of Mental Abil- 
ity. We find, as usual, a great range in men- 
tal ability. Expressed in terms of Intelligence 
Quotients the range for a class of seventy ninth 
grade pupils is from an I.Q. of 75 to 147 or 73 
points; expressed in terms of mental age the 
range is from 12 years to 18 years and 7 
months. Chronological range is usually the 
smallest of the three, from 12 years 6 months 
to 16 years. 

The second step is to give this same group 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form. 
Here again we find a great range of ability. A 
few students will read below eighth grade 
level, while so far as mere skill in the me- 
chanics of reading is concerned there will be 
one, two, or three, who touch Sophomore level 
in College, a range of at least six full grades. 

Giving these two tests provides definite as- 
sistance to instructors of the class. First, the 


teachers get an overview, or general “picture” 
of the mental equipment and reading ability of 
the class as a whole. Second, instructors are 
assisted in being able to ‘‘spot’’ and provide for 
about four distinct groups: a. Those who can 
and should be doing definitely superior work. 
b. Those who are average as to aptitude and 
ability. c. Those who are slow. d. Those who 
are definitely retarded and need very special 
individual consideration. Third, the Reading 
Tests, since they measure four major aspects of 
silent reading ability—comprehension, organi- 
zation, ability to locate information, and rate of 
reading—can be used for purposes of analysis. 
The teachers can see in what fundamentals of 
reading the class as a whole is weak, and can 
determine what phases of reading need empha- 
sis in individual cases. 

The slowest students in our present grade 
under discussion did well in tests of sentence 
meaning and word meaning. Weaknesses were 
revealed in ability to understand paragraphs, to 
organize materials read, and to locate informa- 
tion. One girl did very well on all tests ex- 
cept “Use of the Index.” With these group 
and specific weaknesses made evident the in- 
structors know at what point they can be of 
immediate help. 


Teacher Responsibility Felt 

The fourth way in which the tests prove 
valuable is that they help to impress upon every 
instructor his responsibility to teach reading. 
The assertion ceases to be “Our high school 
students cannot read,’ and becomes ‘Some of 
my students cannot read Science (Social 
Science—Mathematics, etc.).’’ The instructor's 
attitude then may be stated: “Before these 
people can get much Science from books I shall 
have to teach them how to read Science.” Les- 
sons are first attacked as reading lessons. Dif- 
ficult sentences, phrases, and words are studied 
in preparation for an assignment. Definite 
problems, whose solution can be found in 
textual reading, are stated. Assignments are 
made with the range of reading ability kept in 
mind. Superior students can and do get addi- 
tional advanced work, the average group can 
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and is expected to do some enriched work, while 
the slow pupils are given material from books 
which are written on a reading level com- 
mensurate with their ability. 

The third step in our program is to test the 
students at the beginning of their Junior 
(eleventh) year. When these people are exam- 
ined as Freshmen they are told that their 
progress is to be measured at a later date. After 
the tests are given the principal talks over with 
each person the progress he has made, and 
makes recommendations for further improve- 
ment. Results of the tests are usually encour- 
aging to both pupil and teacher. They form the 
basis for discussions in teachers’ meetings, and 
serve as objective reports—names of individuals 
being omitted of course—to the Board of Edu- 
cation. The tests as measures of progress are 
highly desirable. 


Our results with one class follow. At the 
beginning of the term in 1935 we tested 
Grade 9. Two years later we tested these same 
people. Seventy-four persons took the test in 
1935; sixty-eight took it in 1937; sixty pupils 
took the test in 1935 and in 1937. Our results 
show that the median for this group was Grade 
10.3 in 1935 (1.2 grades above the standard 
set by the test) and that in 1937 this median 
had increased to Grade 12.6 (1.4 grades above 
the standard set by the test). In other words, 
even though the group was reading well as 
Freshmen, according to the test, its reading 
ability increased 2.3 years in 2.1 years’ time. 
Greatest progress was made by the lowest 25% 
of the class. This section of the whole class 
had a reading grade of 8.5 (.4 grade above the 
standard set by the test) as Freshmen and in- 
creased that ability to Grade 11.3 (1.1 grades 
above the standard set by the test) as Juniors— 
a gain of 2.8 years in 2.1 years’ time. The up- 
per 25% of the class had a reading grade of 
11.6 (.2 grade above the standard set by the 
test) in 1935 and increased it to 13.9 (.5 grade 
above the standard set by the test) in 1937—a 
gain of 2.3 years in 2.1 years’ time. Thus it 
can be seen that quartile groups within the 
class made satisfactory progress. 

The twenty persons who in 1935 were below 
Grade 9.1 in reading ability and are now in 
Grade 11 were singled out for further study. 
Of the twenty persons fifteen made at least a 





normal gain, 2.1 years, while five did not. Of 
the fifteen three persons progressed over 4 
years or 200%. The remaining twelve pro- 
gressed from 100% to 190%. The five who 
did not progress as much as 2.1 years (100%) 
showed progress of from 8% to 82%. 

In the present Junior class, according to the 
test, there are two people who have reading 
grades below 8.1, five have grades from 9.0 to 
9.9, six range from 10.0 to 10.9, twenty-eight 
range from 11.0 to 12.9, and twenty-seven 
score above Grade 13.0. 

One has often heard assertions made that a 
fair percentage of high school Juniors and 
Seniors read with only intermediate grade 
ability. The data on this particular group does 
not warrant such a belief. 

These tests are filed with a host of other data 
in the student’s folder which is kept in the prin- 
cipal’s office. They form a part of the data used 
by instructors in their attempt to adjust in- 
struction to the needs and abilities of their 
charges. Careful study of the records of each 
of these individuals is an incentive to better 
teaching. 

The program as outlined above has been 
used for several years. We feel that it has 
helped greatly to improve instruction. Among 
its advantages we list the following: 

1. It is easy to administer. It takes time, but is 

not technical. 


2. It requires no special remedial classes though 
they certainly are desirable if they can possibly 
be provided. A small high school with teachers 
who are interested in the improvement of 
pupils can use the program. 


3. It involves no “high pressure drive’ periods 
which are usually followed by “let downs.” It 
is a continuous, steady, program. 

4. It keeps teachers constantly alert to the necessity 
of teaching their pupils how to read in their 
particular field of study. 


5. It enables the student to see objectively the re- 
sults of his work in high school. 


6. 


So 


It enables administrative officers, parents, and 
board members to see more clearly what is being 
done to improve skills and to measure that 
improvement. 


7. It provides for teacher as well as pupil growth. 
The instructor early discovers that one text writ- 
ten on one grade level will not serve his pur- 
pose. He organizes his field upon a unit basis. 
Then he proceeds to get reading materials of 
varying degrees of difficulty—some much easier, 
some more difficult than the text. A few copies 
of each of many books is much more desirable 
than many copies of one set of books. One 
notices a growing library that is actually used, 
because the materials have been selected by the 
teacher with definite pupil needs in mind. 
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The Closing of Small Schools 

The time is approaching when the electors 
of small school districts will be giving consid- 
eration to the proposition of closing the local 
school and substituting tuition and transporta- 
tion therefor. 

In discussing this question with the electors 
of three small schools in the Town of Necedah, 
Juneau County, Superintendent Otto W. Lund 
aptly discusses the pupil advantages in a larger 
school as follows: 


“We should now consider the pupil advantages 
in a larger school. A rural school has a teacher 
for eight grades, the village school at Necedah has 
a teacher for each two grades. The sanitary con- 
ditions, teaching equipment, reference material, 
training of teachers, music, art, and the physical 
education program are all superior to what you can 
offer in a few pupil rural school. 

“Another very important factor is the interclass 
competition, pupils working with and against a 
larger group of their own age and ability; still 
another factor is the social contacts made by the 
pupils. The fact that they meet, and play with the 
large group is an education in itself, as this is 
what they will do in later life. 

“Further, when these pupils have completed the 
eighth grade work they have an easy time adjusting 
themselves to the high school work, a tremendous 
task for most rural school graduates. Many with- 
draw from high school because of inability to 
make this adjustment.”’ 


A further study of the situation with refer- 
ence to these three schools reveals the fact that 
the cost of educating the children of the three 
districts for the school year ending June 30, 
1937 was $2,887.94, thus bringing the per 
pupil cost to $180 for these schools, while the 
average cost for the county is about $50. 


* 


Schoolmen’s Club at Tigerton 

The Wolf River Valley Schoolmastet’s club 
held their monthly meeting at Tigerton, on the 
evening of March 16, with an attendance of 
forty-three. Principal Fred Sontag of Birnam- 
wood presided as president. The speaker of the 
evening was R. R. Wescott, attorney from 
Shawano, and his subject was “The Sinking of 
the Tuscania.”’ Mr. Wescott gave a true histori- 
cal account of the events incident to this 
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tragedy, and included many personal side lights 
which were interesting and entertaining. 

The Wolf River Valley Schoolmaster’s Club 
is comprised of membership from Shawano, 
Langlade, and Oconto counties. J. F. Shaw 
and V. E. Kimball of this department had the 
good fortune to be present at this meeting and 
they enjoyed the occasion very much. The final 
meeting of this club, for the year, will be held 
at Clintonville, on April 27. 


* 


May Day Observance for 1938 


A circular from this office, under date of 
March 12, suggests that Wisconsin teachers be- 
gin early to work out a May Day Child Health 
program for this year. In most communities, it 
will be possible to combine Child Health Day 
with the spring Play Days. Local health agen- 
cies and local P. T. A. groups can be counted 
upon to cooperate in this activity, when called 
upon. Community festivals and street parades 
are very effective; exhibits, radio broadcasts, 
public addresses, and dramatic presentations are 
highly suitable for an activity of this kind. 

Mr. Callahan asks the earnest effort of all 
teachers in making the May first program a 
success from the standpoint of better health 
education every day our schools are in session. 


* 


Reports 

It seems necessary to remind school district 
clerks that promptness in filing complete and 
accurate reports to county superintendents and 
this department is absolutely necessary to secure 
state and county aids to their districts. 

Only one delinquent report makes it impos- 
sible for a county superintendent to file a com- 
plete report for his county. Only one delin- 
quent transportation application delays the ap- 
portionment of $240,000 to over 1700 school 
districts. One delinquent state graded annual 
report makes it impossible to apportion $125,- 
000 promptly to over 600 districts. Only one 
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delinquent high school annual report makes it 
impossible to apportion $1,385,000 to the high 
and state graded school districts that number 
approximately 600. 

The time for each clerk to file reports is 
after the annual meeting on July 11 and not 
later than July 25. I, therefore, urge each clerk 
to do so that the aids mentioned above can be 
sent to the school treasurers in time to meet 
the districts’ financial obligations as they occur 
in September and succeeding school months. 

No apportionment of state or county aid will 
be made to any school district whose treasurer 
is not bonded in accordance with Sec. 40.10 of 
the statutes, nor to any city whose treasurer is 
not bonded in accordance with the statutes. 


* 


List of Books for School Libraries 

The School Library List, 1938-40, has been 
received from the printers, and the supply is 
being sent to county superintendents sufficient 
for rural schools, state graded schools, high 
schools under the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent, and cities of the fourth class. 
The distribution also includes two copies to 
each city superintendent. 

This list is basic and contains a complete 
description of each book now on the school 
library list. Over six hundred and fifty of the 
best titles available for children’s reading have 
been added, and more than five hundred and 
fifty titles have been dropped. It follows that 
this new list is the only one to use in determin- 
ing prices on books obtainable under contract. 
Hence the necessity of preserving this copy for 
future use. We trust that all superintendents 
will select their new library books as soon as 
possible and up to the limit of the aid granted 
for that purpose. 


* 


Children’s Homes 

Under the provisions of 40.21 (2a) all 
children in children’s homes may attend the 
public schools of the locality in which said 
homes are located and the tuition therefor shall 
be payable by the state upon filing application 
in proper form and duly certified by the school 
board. The appropriation is charged to 40.25 
(3) (Public school aids) and is therefore sub- 
ject to prorating on the same basis as other 





public school aid provided for in 40.87. The 
prorate for the current school year for this aid 
was 97%. 

22 Atty. Gen. 46 defines “children’s homes” 
to mean, institution, agency or person, associa- 
tion or corporation engaged in business of car- 
ing for children, and includes licensed welfare 
agency, but not foster homes. 

Under the above mentioned provisions a 
total of 28 school districts made application to 
this office for the payment of tuition claims for 
the school year ending June 30, 1937. Under 
date ‘of March 3, 1938, these claims were 
audited and an apportionment was made in the 
total sum of $14,633.51. Seventeen counties 
were represented in this apportionment, an in- 
crease of ten over the previous year. 


* 


Federal Aids 

State Supt. John Callahan was in Washing- 
ton during the week of March 20 to appear at 
Congressional hearings in reference to the new 
federal aid proposals for educational purposes. 

The proposed federal grants to the states be- 
gin with $70,000,000 in 1939 and increasing 
to $199,000,000 annually by 1944, a total of 
$855,500,000. 

The recommendations are based on a study 
of school systems throughout the country by a 
committee appointed by President Roosevelt in 
1936, headed by Floyd W. Reeves of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and 19 other citizens to 
study the entire educational situation as it 
might relate to federal assistance. 

The new grants recommended would be 
divided into six major funds. The first grant 
of $40,000,000, increasing $20,000,000 a year 
until it reaches a $140,000,000, will take the 
form of general Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education allocated to the respective 
state on the basis of financial needs. Other pro- 
posed grants include aid for improved prepara- 
tion of teachers, construction of school build- 
ings, administration of state departments of 
education, educational service for adults, and 
library service for rural areas. 

The committee recommends that in the use 
of Federal funds the widest latitude be given 
to the states in planning and supervising in- 
struction. State control, the report said, should 
be established by law to make it plain and 
exact. 
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* THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 


AMANDA H. SCHUETTE 
N.E.A. Director for Wisconsin 


Saeed great convention has had its high 
spots that have caused one to pause at the 
moment to catch a vivid impression. 

The meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators which met in Atlantic 
City, February 26 to March 3, had its incidents 
that will identify it in memory’s album. 

There were the three coaches of congenial 
Wisconsin schoolmen and schoolwomen who 
travelled together from Chicago . . . There 
was the exquisitely beautiful address by William 
Lyon Phelps when he spoke on “Truth and 
Poetry” at the Vesper Service which opened 
the convention. Not since the late Henry 
Turner Bailey spoke before the W. E. A. on 
“The Twelve Gates,’ had a similar address 
been heard by many Wisconsin delegates . . . 
There was the presentation of the report of 
Federal Relations to Education by Dr. Floyd 
Reeves, chairman of the Advisory Committee. 
Though there was a diversity of opinion to 
portions of the report, leaders on the floor 
skilfully prevented parliamentary procedure 
from going astray . . . There was word that 
President Roosevelt “favors both the main 
principles of the committee report, i.e., the dis- 
tribution of money to the States in such a way 
as to equalize educational opportunity for the 
nation’s children and the proviso that school 
control be kept in the hands of States and the 
local school districts.” . . . There was the 
Tuesday morning general session at which the 
Yearbook entitled ‘Youth Problems Today’ 
was discussed by those active in helping youth 
solve its problems . . . There were the “‘essen- 
tialists” who took a stand against the “‘progres- 
sivists.” . . . There was the admonition to 
balance vocational and cultural education—to 
develop a dynamic and life-centered curriculum 
. . . There was the Friendship Dinner at which 
several thousand people sat down. Here Wis- 
consin sat across the table from California and 
next to New Jersey. An ice carnival on the in- 
door rink in the huge Municipal Auditorium 


followed the banquet. Skating champions from 
Canada, the United States, and one from 
Sweden ‘‘did their stuff” in a setting of soft 
lights and carnival atmosphere . . . Helen 
Keller was honored one night when she was 
presented with a life membership. Miss Keller 
responded with the aid of her attendant, 
“Youth is the hope of the new order. After 
students have learned ... ‘to know men,’ 
they will stand ‘a wall of fire’ about democracy, 
strong against dictatorship and greed. May the 
new learning speed far! May it not rest or 
pause until it has cleared away the horrible 
jungle of war and fear, and a world shines 
forth fit for man remade in God’s Image and 
Likeness.” .. . A jolly crowd of Badgers 
gathered at Hackney’s, famous for their shore 
dinners, to enjoy lobster, deviled crab, clams, 
bluepoints, mackerel, or—steak .. . There 
were photographs of schoolmarms and school- 
masters either walking or riding in the board- 
walk peramulators . . . There were exhibits of 
everything a school can use from academic 
gowns to window shades. Canes, pencils, pa- 
per knives, calendars, notebooks, and liquid 
soap were passed out to lure business . . . 
There were Chinese backscratchers given by the 
San Francisco delegation to remind convention- 
ers that the West is calling them in 1939. . . 
There was the surging ocean, a salty tang in the 
air; there were graceful seagulls sunning them- 
selves on the beach .. . On the boardwalk 
there were gardenias, English violets, and daf- 
fodils priced within a teacher's pocketbook . . . 
There were side trips to New York and Wash- 
ington . . . For these and many others, thanks 
for the memory! 


PLANS FOR SUMMER 
N.E.A. ANNOUNCED 


All those attending the N.E.A. at New 
York Please Note: the Wisconsin Headquar- 
ters will be at the Pennsylvania Hotel. The 
Wisconsin breakfast, at which all Wisconsin 
school people, past and present, and their 
friends are invited, will be held on Mon- 
day A.M., June 27, Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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CALL 
The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
hereby calls its membership to assemble in conven- 
tion at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, April 26, 27 and 28, 
1938. 


Tentative Program 
Monday, April 25 


Preliminary Meetings 
Monday Afternoon 
Executive Committee Meeting 
Dinner Meeting, State Board Members and 
Local Committee Chairmen 
Monday Evening 
Meeting of State Board of Managers 


Tuesday, April 26 
Morning 
Registration 
Meeting of State Board of Managers, with 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, president of National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Afternoon—First General Session 
1:00 Concert 
Salute to Flag — Invocation — Welcome - 
Response 
Presentation of Convention Program—lIntro- 
duction of State Board Members and Plat- 
form guests—Presentation of Local Con- 
vention Committees—Rules of Convention 
President's Address—Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
Assembly Singing 
Reports—Auditor; Treasurer; Revisions Com- 
mittee; Nominating Committee 
MEMBERSHIP AWARDS 
Address “Guiding Growth’’—Mrs. J. K. Pet- 
tengill, President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
Reception to delegates and visitors by local 
Stevens Point Associations 
5:45 Presidents’ Dinner—for all local presidents 
Evening 
7:45 Concert 
TRIAL—YOUTH vs. SOCIETY 
Youth will bring charges against Society. 
Society will defend itself and the jury 
will bring in a verdict. 





Wednesday, April 27 

8:00 am. to 5:00 p.m. Polls open—election of 

officers 
Morning 

City Council Breakfast 
Presiding—Mrs. W. H. Whitsitt, Second 
Vice President 

7:30 Rural Breakfast 
10:15 Presiding—Mrs. Frank Kimball 


Simultaneous Conferences 
8:15 “Guiding Growth Through Good Organiza- 
10:15 tion Methods” 


ENUCATIONAL NEWS OF THE MONTH FROM THE OFF! 


City Elementary Association 
Presiding—Miss Hulda Dilling, Oshkosh 
State Teachers College 
High School Associations 
Presiding—LeRoy Luberg, State High 
School Chairman 
10:30 1. “Guiding Growth Through Health” 
12215 Presiding—Mrs. W. A. Hastings, State 
Health Chairman 
2. “Guiding Growth Through Parent 
Education” 
Presiding—Mrs. Alathena J. Smith, 
State Parent Education Chairman 
3. “Guiding Growth Through Leisure Time 
Activities” 
Presiding — Mrs. W. A. Block, Pres. 
Milwaukee P. T. A. Council 
Noon—Mothersingers Luncheon and Rehearsal 
Afternoon—Second General Session 
2:00 Address—“Shaping the Spiritual Life of 
Youth’—Miss Louise Benckenstein, Direc- 
tor of Religious Education, Christ Pres- 
byterian Church 
Educational Symposium 
Presiding—L. P. Goodrich, Second Vice 
President for Wisconsin Congress 
Further Informal Conference 
Classes in Parliamentary Law; Publicity; and 
Local Treasurer’s Work 
Evening 
7:45 Toastmaster—E. G. Doudna, Madison 
Introduction of Guests 
Greetings—State Superintendent of Schools 
Election Report 
Music by Mothersingers 
Address ‘Parents and Teachers’’—Mrs. J. K. 
Pettengill 
Music by Mothersingers 
Address—Dr. Fowler D. Brooks, De Pauw 
University, Indiana 


Thursday, April 28 
Morning 
7:30 Magazine Awards Breakfast 
Presiding—Mrs. Roger Scott, State 
Magazine Chairman 
General Session 
9:00 Assembly Singing 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Invitations for 1938 Convention 
Address—Mary A. Brady, President, Home 
Economics Association 
“Present Status of Child Welfare in Wiscon- 
sin’—Mrs. Gladys ‘Trayser, University 
Extension Division 
“Safety—at Home and on the Highway’— 
William C. Knoelk, State Safety Chairman 
Resolutions 
Question Box 
Afternoon—Final General Session 
12:45 Luncheon 
Presiding—Mrs. H. P. Stoll 
Music—String Ensemble 
Invocation— 
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THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS’ OF PARENTS AND 


“Growing Up—For Peace or for War?’— 
Grant Haas, Guidance Director, Madison 
Central H. S., and Columnist, World 
Politics 

Standard and Superior Awards 

Installation of newly elected officers 

Closing ceremony 


Lack of space prevents a complete listing of the 
outstanding state and national speakers who will par- 
ticipate in the various conference groups and also at 
the Trial on Tuesday evening, and on the Wednesday 
afternoon symposium. A tentative program, with 
more detail will be mailed on request. 


NOTICE: Article VII, Section 3—Bylaws of Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers: 

“Each local Congress unit in good standing as 
shown on the books of the State Treasurer shall be 
entitled to be represented at the convention . . .” 

Section 4. “The meetings of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress shall be open to all members of the Congress. 


Be sure your association has sent in the Annual 
membership dues. The annual convention is a service 
for members. 


Watch Us Grow 


The following groups have come into membership 
with the Wisconsin Congress since the listing in the 
March JouRNAL: Lakeview PTA, Neenah; Roosevelt 
PTA, Racine; St. George PTA, Kenosha; No. 7B 
PTA, Niagara. 


Membership Honor Roll 


The February and March JourNALS carried listings 
of groups which have shown an increase of 10 per 
cent or more in membership. The following groups 
are to be added to this Honor Roll. (Records as of 
March 23.) 

Hillcrest PTA, McKinley PTA, Grant PTA and 
Columbus PTA, of Kenosha; Wright PTA, Beloit; 
Yorkville PTA, Union Grove; Lincoln PTA, Madi- 
son; Bruce Clark PTA, Lowell; West Primary PTA, 
Sparta; Lake Bluff PTA, Shorewood; Oak Grove & 
Hillcrest PTA, West Allis; McKinley PTA, Forest 
Junction; Lincoln PTA, Waupun; Lincoln High 
PTA, Wisconsin Rapids; Washington PTA, Stevens 
Point; Oak Grove PTA, Green Bay; Pine Grove 
PTA, New Auburn. 

Our complete Membership Honor Roll will be 
given in the Convention Notebook. There will be 
additions to these JOURNAL lists, of course, because 
dues are still coming in. 


The ten largest associations in Wisconsin to date 
(March 23) are: West High PTA, Madison; Lake 
Bluff PTA, Shorewood; Townsend PTA, Milwaukee; 
Randall PTA, Madison; Martin Pattison PTA, Su- 
perior; Richard Street PTA, Whitefish Bay; Spooner 

‘A; Cooper PTA, Superior; Nee ska ra PTA, Mil- 
waukee; Henry Clay PTA, Whitefish Bay; Washing- 
ton PTA, Wauwatosa. 





Radio 
May we again refer you to the February JOURNAL 
for the day and hour of State and National Radio 
Schedules. Schedule for April program has been sent 
each local president. Be sure to tune in! 


Coming Events 


National Congress Convention—Salt Lake City, Utah, 
May 15-20 

Theme “Changing Patterns for Group Living”. 

A program which embodies new features and also 
which is built on a greatly simplified plan offers 
much of help and inspiration. Special emphasis will 
be given to health, personality, learning and citizen- 
ship patterns of the individual child. 

Anyone interested in attending is urged to com- 
municate with Mrs. Stoll, State President, for further 
information. Wisconsin is anxious to be well repre- 
sented at Salt Lake City and hopes that a number of 
members will find it possible to attend. 


May Day, National Child Health Day—May 1 
“Health Protection for Every Child,” is the May 
Day slogan. Special emphasis is given to the Summer 
Round Up—a health project of the National Con- 
gress—in our parent teacher May Day celebrations. 


Be Kind to Animals Week—April 24-30 

This week furnishes an opportunity for dissem- 
inating the spirit of kindness. The cultivation of the 
spirit of kindness to animals is but the starting point 
towards that larger humanity which includes one’s 
fellows of every race and clime. A generation of 
people trained in these principles will solve their 
international difficulties as neighbors and not enemies. 


State Convention of the Wisconsin Congress— 
April 26-28, Stevens Point 
Seminar on Parent Teacher Movement 

A seminar on the parent teacher movement will be 
held July 5-10, 1938, at the National Office of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The seminar will be organized on an informal 
basis and will consider the parent teacher movement 
and the functioning of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. The seminar will provide oppor- 
tunities for: Lectures on the parent-teacher move- 
‘ment; discussion periods; parent-teacher activities; 
opportunities for individual study; consultation con- 
cerning parent-teacher activities. 


Registration will be limited to teachers and edu- 
cators who are interested (1) in presenting the par- 
ent teacher movement as a part of the teacher educa- 
tion program in the institutions with which they are 
associated, and (2) in studying materials for use in 
teacher education institutions. All necessary instruc- 
tional materials will be provided. Board and Room 
can be secured at moderate rates in the vicinity. 
There will be NO registration fees. Write Mrs. H. P. 
Stoll, State President, for application blanks. 
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Laugh and The 


Why Teachers Get Gray 


Prof. Pilcher: “Now, Mr. Bjones, can you give the 
class an example of wasted energy?” 

Frosh Bjones: “Yes, sir—telling a hair-raising 
story to a bald-headed man.” 


One Way to Root 
“How does your little cheering section make so 
much noise ?”’ 
“We give them all a cheering drink.” 
“What?” 
“Root beer.” 


Finis 
“Do you wish the court to understand that you 
refuse to renew your dog license?” 
“Yes, your honor, but—”’ 
“We want no ‘buts.’ The license has expired.” 
“Yes, and so has the dog.” 


Come Tomorrow 
Art Dealer: “This is the only Rembrandt for sale 
in all Europe.” 
Miss: “But you told me you had two.” 
Art Dealer: ‘Yes, the other one isn’t quite ready 
yet.” 
—Ink Sense 


Spittoon 
“What is an octoroon?” 
“An eight-sided cuspidor.” 
—Williams Purple Cow 


Nuisance Gone 
“Is your boy Josh going back to college?” 
“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “It'll cost some- 
thing to send him, but it'll be worth a good deal to 
keep him from interferin’ with practical work around 
the place.” 


Birthmark 

Professor (to freshman entering class late): “When 
were you born?” 

Freshman: “April 2.” 

Professor: “Being a little late must be a habit with 
you. 

Any Log-Rollers? 

_ CCC Foreman: “See here, buddy, that other fellow 
is Carrying two logs when you're moving only one. 
What's the matter with you?” 

Buddy: “That fellow’s too lazy to go twice.” 

—Kitty Kat 
Baseball Conservation 

“I don't believe that Michigan’s pitcher is very 
scrupulous.” 

“What do you mean?” 


= just overheard someone say he pitches under- 
and.” 








Take Your Time 

He: ‘Darling, I can’t express how much I love 
you. You are adorable; you are dazzling; you are 
simply superseductive. Gosh, honey, your lips are just 
like sweet wine!” 

She: “Well, you don’t have to get drunk in such 
a rush.” 

—Ram-Buller 


The Equivalent 
Zeke: “How long has your son Josh been in 
college?” 
Hiram: “About four cows, two horses, forty bales 
of hay, and a couple of loads of pumpkins.” 


A Free Country 

Lady: “I wouldn't cry like that, my little man.” 

Boy: “Cry as you please; this is my way. 

—Oul 
Do Something! 

The absent-minded sergeant had three ‘‘awkwards”’ 
under his motherly wing, initiating them into the 
mysteries of drill. 

“Form fours!’’ he yelled. 

His pupils looked startled and wildly counted 
themselves. 

“P-please, sergeant, there’s only three of us,” said 
one timidly. 

“Well, dash it all! barked back the instructor, 
“threem threes, then.” 


Dry Dew 
“Daddy, what is dew?” 


“The rent, the note at the bank, and the installment 
on the car.” 


A Vienna doctor claims to have discovered a liquid 
which can be used for brains. He is reported to be 
besieged by queries from football coaches. 

Landlady—This room must be kept inviolate! 

Student—What’s the matter with this color? 


Chemistry Instructor—What’s HNOs? 

Freshman—Oh, er—it’s right on the tip of my 
tongue. 

Instructor—Spit it out quickly; it’s nitric acid. 

—The Log 
Education for Today 

Teacher—Johnny, what are the seasons? 

Johnny—You mean in the United States? 

Teacher—Yes, of course. 

Johnny—Baseball and football. 

“I hear the men are striking.” 

“What for?” 

“Shorter hours.” 

“Luck to ’em. I always did think sixty minutes was 
too long for an hour.” 
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LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 


HISTORY - SOCIAL STUDIES CONFERENCE, MAY 7 





Banting Honored by 
Waukesha Teachers 


Waukesha teachers tendered their 
retiring superintendent, G. O. 
Banting, a splendid testimonial 
dinner at Hotel Avalon on the 
evening of March 9. Testimonials 
on* the work and personality of 
Mr. Banting were given by John 
Callahan, Professor Kiekhofer, 
Wm. T. Darling, Mayor Coutts, 
William Wright, Charles Schuetze 
and Mrs. A. L. Blackstone. The 
main address of the evening was 
given by Dean Frank O. Holt and 
the master of ceremonies was Dean 
C. J. Anderson, who kept things 
moving in a cheerful mood. Miss 
Elda Merton presented the honored 
guest with a leather folio of testi- 
monial letters, and R. L. Rupple 
presented him with a_ beautiful 
chair, a gift of the pupils and 
teachers. Other out-of-towners who 
attended the function included Su- 
perintendents R. W. Bardwell and 
Henry E. Smith, and Secretary 
O. H. Plenzke. Great credit is due 
the Waukesha teachers for staging 
this appropriate event in demon- 
stration of their esteem and loy- 
alty. It was beautifully carried out 
in every detail and Mr. and Mrs. 
Banting will no doubt cherish the 
memory of the occasion. 


1938 Memorial Annual 
Has Many New Features 


The 1938 Wisconsin Memorial 
Day Annual, compiled by John F. 
Shaw and issued by State Supt. 
John Callahan, was distributed last 
month, and we wish to take this 
opportunity of complimenting the 
author upon the freshness of the 
material and the fine format of the 
bulletin. 

If your school has not received 
one of these booklets be sure that 
you secure one from the state 
superintendent's office. 

One of the best features in the 
1938 Annual is a colorful and well 
illustrated account of the G. A. R. 
National Encampment at Madison 
last September. Many school chil- 
dren will be interested in this bit 
of living history. 

Other notable features are writ- 
ten by Harold Bell Wright, Mrs. 
Aimee O'Keefe Kinney, Admiral 
Peary, and’ a wide selection of 
suitable poetry. 





The ninth annual Conference on 
the Teaching of History and the 
Social Studies will be held at the 
Memorial Union on the University 
of Wisconsin campus on Saturday, 
May 7, according to an announce- 
ment made recently by Dr. Edward 
H. Evans of the Whitewater State 
Teachers College faculty, state 
chairman of the History Section 
of the W. E. A. 

President Clarence A. Dykstra of 
the University of Wisconsin will 
open the annual meeting at 10 
o'clock with an address of wel- 
come. A short program of an- 
nouncements and talks will be fol- 
lowed by round table discussions 
on various phases of curriculum 
construction. Fred C. Gee of the 
North Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, is the chairman of the 
Senior High School group, and 
Mrs. Alice Rood of Randall School, 
Madison, is in charge of the Junior 
High and Elementary discussion 
program. 


Blegen on Luncheon Program 


The 1:15 luncheon in Tripp 
Commons will feature an unusual 
presentation by Theodore C. 
Blegen, Superintendent of the 
Minnesota Historical Society and 
a member of the University of 
Minnesota faculty, on the subject: 
“Immigration and the Westward 
Movement in Ballad and Song.” 
Dr. Blegen will be assisted by Mrs. 
John D. Hicks of Madison. 

Reservations at one dollar for 
meeting and luncheon should be 
made with Secretary B. W. Wells 
at the East High School, Madison. 
Because of limited facilities, mem- 
bers of the group will be given 
preference, but a few others may 
be taken care of, if reservations 
are made in advance. Further in- 
formation as to program details 
will be sent to those on the mem- 
bership list of the History Section 
of the W. E. A. 
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Principals Challenge 
Present Curriculum 


Over 250 secondary school ad- 
ministrators considered improve- 
ments in the present secondary 
school curriculum at the conference 
on “Innovations in the Secondary 
School Curriculum’’ which was 
sponsored ‘by the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Wis- 
consin on March 25 and 26. 

“Reorientation of the present 
offerings will come from a study 
of the pupils and community of 
each individual high school” was 
the keynote which developed dur- 
ing the meetings. ‘Each high school 
needs to learn more about, and 
more from, the individual student’ 
urged J. C. Parker, director of the 
Michigan Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation. He also said that we ‘need 
to learn more about, and more 
from, our communities.” 

Possibilities for redirection of the 
social studies curriculum by orient- 
ing pupils in the problems of their 
communities was pointed out by 
Supt. Hugh S. Bonar of Manito- 
woc. Miss Florence Beatty of Mil- 
waukee illustrated the value of 
contacting industry. 

Inadequacies in the present small 
high school program were pre- 
sented by Dr. Clarence Ragsdale. 
He also urged a reorientation of the 
curriculum to pupil and community 
needs. How a small high school 
can develop a varied and vital cur- 
riculum was shown by Principal 
Volmer H. Sorensen of Williams 
Bay. 

Definite suggestions for attacking 
the reading difficulties of each 
school were outlined by Miss Linda 
Barry of Shorewood. She stressed 
the responsibility of each principal 
for providing for corrective reading. 

Principal J. E. Worthington of 
Waukesha, from his background of 
visiting fifty-seven high schools for 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, pointed out that 

(Continued on page 436) 
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HEADLINES You May HAVE MISSED 





An Adventure in 
Remedial Reading 


Five public schools in Southern 
Wisconsin—Jefferson, Fort Atkin- 
son, Watertown, Columbus, and 
Monroe—are this year engaged in 
a novel attack upon their reading 
problems. Through a cooperative 
endeavor of the University Exten- 
sion Division and the School of 
Education, Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk, 
formerly supervisor of curriculum 
of the Madison public schools, has 
been made available to these 
schools as an adviser in reading. 
Mrs. Falk makes monthly visits to 
each of these schools and for an 
entire school day assists teachers 
with the diagnosis and- treatment 
of reading disabilities. Through 
individual and group conferences, 
the teachers in these schools thus 
have direct personal assistance from 
one who is specially trained in the 
field of reading. The teachers un- 
der Mrs. Falk’s direction do the 
remedial teaching themselves, and 
as part of their work are now mak- 
ing case studies of pupils ‘who 
cannot read’. This service prom- 
ises to benefit both the pupils and 
the teachers of these school systems. 

A simple, straightforward attack 
upon reading problems is being 
made, utilizing only the equip- 
ment and materials ordinarily 
found in modern schools. Any 
school willing to give the problem 
of remedial reading similar atten- 
tion and effort can participate in 
such a service. 

A series of mimeographed bul- 
letins have been furnished to the 
teachers who are working with 
Mrs. Falk. Since these bulletins 
seem to have a general value, other 
teachers or school systems may ob- 
tain copies of these bulletins at 
the cost of mimeographing and 
mailing, $1.00 for the series. 


Bulletins Now Available 
Bulletin 1. Bibliography on Read- 
ing Problems 
A list of references for 
teachers of reading 
Analyzing Reading 
Difficulty 
Books for Children 
An annotated and 
graded list of books 
suitable for remedial 
purposes. 

General Suggestions for 
Remedial Instruction 
Specific Suggestions for 
Remedial Instruction 


Bulletin 2. 


Bulletin 3. 


Bulletin 4. 
Bulletin 5. 


Bulletins in Preparation 
“Measuring Reading ve cope 
“Case Study Record Blank” 

Address J. Kenneth Little, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Madi- 








Old-School Contest 
Closes April 30 


Is the school you oc- 
cupy older than 1851? If 
so, let’s hear from you. 
We're trying to find the 
oldest school building in 
Wisconsin still in use. 

Contest closes April 30, 
so hurry! 














Giving Credit to Loser 


If the attitude of the president 
of the Jefferson school board had 
greater prevalency there would be 
fewer headaches in interscholastics. 
It seems that Jefferson high school 
basketball team won but two games 
this season, but the board president 
gave a dinner for the squad. Called 
away on business just before the 
occasion he had planned, he sent 
a letter to be read to the boys dur- 
ing the festive hour. We publish it 
as representative of a high concep- 
tion of the function of sports and 
contests. 

“I realize that to give a dinner 
to a losing team is unusual and 
possibly without precedent, but 1 
wonder sometimes if it would not 
be more just to recognize those 
who honestly try and fail rather 
than award all the laurels to the 
victorious. 

“Naturally everyone loves a win- 
ner but I feel that honest effort 
should not go unnoticed and un- 
rewarded. While you have not 
won many games, you have given 
your best to uphold the honor of 
the school and I hope you haven't 
grumbled in doing it. 

“There is always a sense of sat- 
isfaction in doing your best re- 
gardless of the ultimate results and 
it is my thought in giving you this 
little recognition to impress upon 
you that it always pays to do your 
best. 

“Next year you may be cham- 
pions of the conference and then 
the whole city will pat you on the 
back. All that I care to know is 
that you have sincerely endeavored 
to be champions and when you 
have done that, in mv eyes you 
are champions.” 

(Signed) Lynn H. Smith 
Pres., Bd. of Educ. 





son, Wisconsin, for copies of the 
bulletins, or for further informa- 
tion about the complete reading 
service. 





Elementary Prins. to 
Form State Association 


The main purpose of the Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Conference at 
the University of Wisconsin on 
April 30th is to organize the Wis- 
consin Elementary Principals’ asso- 
ciation. For some time there has 
been a growing demand for a 
state-wide organization of element- 
ary school principals. There are 
many important educational prob- 
lems facing the elementary princi- 
pals which need the concerted 
opinion and action which can come 
through a state organization. 

The proposed organization would 
be affiliated with the Wisconsin 
Education Association and_ the 
National Department of Element- 
ary School Principals. There are at 
agg exactly one hundred mem- 
ers in the national department. 
The State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, and the School of Edu- 
cation of the University are assist- 
ing Mr. Fred Schnell of Sheboy- 
gan, state representative of the Na- 
tional Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and interested 
principals from various parts of the 
state to organize the state associa- 
tion. 

Miss Prudence Cutright, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Minneapolis, 
and national authority in the field 
of elementary education is the 
speaker on the morning program. 
E. G. Doudna speaks on ‘‘Teach- 
ing with a Purpose’ at the 
luncheon. 

Various discussion groups are 
planned for the afternoon to give 
principals an opportunity to ex- 
change experiences. 





Secondary Principals— 
(Continued from page 435) 


a new concept of a ‘good high 
school’ was developing. Standards 
need to be developed in terms of 
what is happening to the students. 

Discussion groups of Friday 
afternoon gave principals an op- 
portunity for an exchange of opin- 
ion and problems. The topics for 
these groups were “Curriculum 
Problems of the Large High 
School” led by Herbert H. Helble 
of Appleton, “Curriculum Prob- 
lems of the Small High School” 
by D. J. Huenick of Campbells- 
port, “Remedial Reading” by E. O. 
Evans of Monroe, ‘Report Cards 
and Marking Systems” by Dr. Le- 
Roy Peterson of the Wisconsin 
Education association, and ‘“Guid- 
ance” by G. W. Bannerman of 
Wausau. 
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cA Vital Announcement on Arithmetic 


Ready this Spring 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


For Grades Three to Eight Inclusive 


by 
Harry DeW. DeGroat William E. Young 
Principal of the Asst. Professor, School of Education 
Cortland Normal School Syracuse University 
Cortland, New York Syracuse, New York 





Stepped-up to Meet the Latest Requirements 
in the Teaching of Arithmetic 














So outstanding are these new arithmetics that we know you will wish to examine them 
in detail before making any change in your present texts. 
We invite you to write us. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas | 














= 
The Child Development Readers 


a 











Edited by Julia Hahn 
A Complete BASAL Program 


Grades I to VI 


This system of reading has been scientifically developed to include standard 
requirements and provision for reading readiness throughout. 


New This Spring 


For Intermediate grades 


EXPLORING NEW FIELDS — IV 
TALES AND TRAVEL — V 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS — VI 


There are four ways by which reading readiness is here secured—the exclusively new 
way being groups of orientation pictures preceding each unit. Each group of pictures 
is coupled with statements and questions designed not only to direct attention to the 
facts of the pictures but to guide discussion toward the concepts, ideas and vocabulary 
developed in the following reading unit. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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BRIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


BOOK GOSSIP 


Books 4, 5, and 6 of the Curriculum Readers 
(Baker and Baker, Bobbs Merrill Co., Book 4, The 
Earth We Live On, 384 pages, $.88, Book 5, Mak- 
ing America, 448 pages $.92, and Book 6, Our World 
and Others, 480 pages, $.96) recently reached our 
desk. Following the pattern of the entire series these 
books are correlated with the social studies, citizen- 
ship training, recreation, science, art, and language. 
Factual introductions to interesting stories. All books 
illustrated in color, with the drawings far superior 
to the tinted photographs. Titles of readers give key 
to contents. 


Row Peterson & Co. has just come out with some- 
thing which is, to the best of our knowledge, unique 
and yet so practical and obvious that it’s surprising 
it hasn't been done before. In most cases children 
who have completed first grade reading forget a large 
share of their acquired vocabularies over the summer, 
with the result that a month or so at the beginning 
of second grade is spent in review of primers or 
material which has been studied before. It’s “‘old 
stuff” and children are often bored with it. 

Sensing such a situation the publishers of the Alice 
and Jerry series have just published a second grade 
reader “Down the River Road” (128 pages, $.72) 
which is designed to bridge the gap by reviewing the 
first grade vocabulary with new material. Naturally 
the book is most closely correlated with the Alice 
and Jerry readers but nevertheless is nearly as closely 
correlated with other reading series. As in the Alice 
and Jerry books the illustrations are of outstanding 
merit. 

The same publishers have made a second departure 
from tradition by presenting a series of too-often- 
neglected folk lore and child literary gems in a three- 
book series, 1 Know a Story, It Happened One Day 
and After the Sun Sets. The first two supplementary 
readers have come off the press at list prices of $.88 
and $.92. These books, too, are especially correlated 
with the parent series of readers, and also are beau- 
tifully illustrated. Such stories as the Gingerbread 
Boy, The Three Bears, Little Red Riding Hood and 
others are presented in I Know a Story, while such 
child classics as The Three Little Pigs, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, The Lion and the Mouse, and many others 
are given in It Happened One Day. 


One other point in this series of Wonder-Story 
books: the first book carries out the large type, deep 
leading, and irregular right: margin of a primer, 
while the second book cuts down on the size of the 
type somewhat, lessens the leadings, and carries out 
a regular right margin. The publishers say that the 
third reader, off the press in a month or so, carries 


out the same plan of gradually adapting the young 
reader to adult reading conditions. 


The Handbook sections of the Elementary English 
in Action series (Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler, D. C. 
Heath & Co.) have just been published for Grades 
3-4, $.68 and Grades 5-6, $.80. The handbooks are 
so planned that they may be used with any current 
textbook or without text in cases where the teacher 
wishes to supply the activities herself. 


Two new Scribner publications: Mott and Baisden: 
The Children’s Book on How To Use Books and Li- 
braries (207 pages, $1.28) is directed at the prob- 
lem of teaching children how to use books and li- 
braries. Practical and well organized. Cartoon illus- 
trations in color help “pep up” a normally dry 
subject. A workbook: Children’s Library Lesson Book 
$.32, also available. 

Our National Constitution (Walker and Kersey, 
225 pages, $1.50) is written for the junior high 
school level. Of most value in citizenship classes, 
though splendid for supplementary reading at this 
time, when the sesquicentennial of the constitution 
is being celebrated. 


Macmillan has just issued two very practical little 
books: The Student Editor (James W. Mann, 144 
pages, $1.00) and First Steps in Weaving (Ella 
Dobbs, 83 pages, $1.00). The Student Editor is a 
simple manual of journalism for junior high school 
students, commendably avoiding technical phraseology. 
Every phase of editing and newspaper business man- 
ag-ment discussed in simple terms. First Steps in 
Weaving is just that. It gives the beginner a founda- 
tion of terms and movements very well developed 
through simple text and understandable drawings 
and photographs. 


Asia of today, or rather, before bombs began blow- 
ing it to bits, is the subject of Wings Over Asia 
(Lowell Thomas and Rex Barton, John C. Winston 
Co., 399 pages $1.20). The book covers Japan, China, 
Indochina, Siam, and Malay, every section profusely 
illustrated and text written with a real ‘punch’. Of 
special interest now, with the Far East in turmoil. 
The book is at once a travel book, an adventure 
story, and a first class geographical reader. 


The past and present of America is the subject of 
two rather parallel books: one a revision of The 
American Nation Yesterday and Today (Tryon, 
Lingley, and Morehouse, Ginn & Co., $1.80) and a 
two-volume history America Yesterday (415 pages 
$1.40) and America Today (409 pages $1.40) by 
Nichols, Bagley and Beard, The Macmillan Co. The 
Macmillan books are also to be brought out in a 
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Ready Soon! 
COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


—the third book of the Barrows-Parker Three-Year Geography Program. 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Four-Year Program 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
SOUTHERN LANDS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Representative: Ronald Layde, West De Pere, Wis. 





































Two New and Distinctive Additions to the 
Reading Foundation Series !! 


DOWN THE RIVER ROAD DOWN THE RIVER ROAD 

A. Readiness Reader bridges the gap that has al- 

ler tie a va Sosy ~~ 

and second-year reading. It 

Savcnd Sec is one of The Alice and Jerry 

Books — the basic primary 

rs group in the Reading Foun- 
dation Series. 


THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS The authors and publishers 
Traditional Literature Readers of The Alice and Jerry Books 
believe, that to be complete, 


I KNOW A STORY, First Year a reading program must 
IT HAPPENED ONE DAY, Second Year provide traditional folk and 
AFTER THE SUN SETS, Third Year fairy tales, easy enough, and 


appealing enough to satisfy 
the very young reader. 


Write for further information. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


New York City EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 
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Outstandin g Achievements 


in SCHOOL SHOP BOOKS 


McKnight General Shop Books are leading 
the field as “Standard” in the most progressive 
School Shops today. 


All written by teachers who specialize in their 
particular vocation. They are well organized, 
understandable and _ illustrated with many 
photographs and drawings. 
GENERAL SHOP betaine” 
WORKIN 
by! ¥. 8 Fryklucd— 
A. J. LaBerge 
GENERAL SHOP ELEC- 
PRicATY ~ «..~ . “6% 
by A. W. Dragoo— 
K. L. Dragoo 
GENERAL SHOP METAL 
OR 60 


WORK 
by A. W. Dragoo— 
K. L. Dragoo 
Gas & A.C. ARC WELD- 
ING and CUTTING 72¢ 
by R. F. Jennings 
TOP PATTERN BOOKS 
Attractive, easily constructed 
patterns for Wooden Toys 
UNI UE SIMPLE TOYS — 


2 books—12 patterns in each 
eee ae 
Book 2 . 50¢ 
Doll's “dainilens — “C om- 
plete set . . . - 50¢ 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, III. 








OR 3 


he SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 





i i i i i 


For children, everywhere— 
these How and Why Science Readers 


—because they answer childhood questions 
accurately and fully; 


—because their gay pages invite young 
readers; 


—because their washable covers offer 
protection; 


—because authorities on child education and 
training have planned these books. 


Details on request 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249 West Erie Blwd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse Chicago New York 


Wisconsin Representative, Mr. W. E. Graves 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL 
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one-volume edition for $1.80, with exact text duplica- 
tion of the two books with the exception of two 
chapters on military history, which have been 
condensed. 

The Ginn book is a thorough revision of the pre- 
vious text, with at least half of the book devoted to 
events since the Civil War. Material arranged chrono- 
logically and topically. Written for upper grades and 
junior high schools. 

America Yesterday and America Today are also 
written for the upper grades and junior high school, 
but offer quite a different approach to the subject 
matter. Chronological treatment is secondary to a 
correlation of material with related events in widely 
separated fields. The topical arrangement is discarded 
in preference to a narrative style; a study of move- 
ments. One noteworthy departure from the tradi- 
tional history book is the method of illustration: big 
charcoal and pencil drawings instead of stylized 
photographs. 


One of the most significant publications in the 
field of curriculum is a recent book entitled Visualiz- 
ing the Curriculum (Hoban, Hoban, and Zisman, The 
Gordon Co., N. Y. City.) Its most notable feature 
is that it practices what it preaches, presenting the 
material in attractive format, wide margins, readable 
type and splendid illustrations. 

Opening up with a splendid chapter on the psy- 
chology of learning and its relation to visual aids, 
the book describes such visual aids as the school 
journey, the school museum, the motion picture, and 
graphic materials. The last three chapters of the book 
are devoted to a discussion of “Integrating Materials 
of Instruction”, “Administrating a Visual Aids Pro- 
gram’, and “Architectural Considerations’. Space for 
notes, a selected bibliography and a useful glossary 
are additional features worth noting. 


A new dictionary enters the field. This time from 
the presses of the Macmillan Co. Published in two 
forms: one not thumb indexed $3.00; the other 
thumb-indexed at $3.50. 

Compiled and edited under the direction of Bruce 
Overton and published under the title the “Modern 
Dictionary’”” the 1466 pages of packed pages (with- 
out the customary drawings) are replete with new 
words of the new mechanical age we live in. Chang- 
ing practices in English and spelling are taken into 
consideration in this dictionary which lives up to its 
name. Names of world-famous individuals and places 
given in body of the book, not separately. 


One of the most startling and interesting safety 
education bulletins to reach our desk this year is a 
36 page bulletin issued by the Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn., under the arresting title 
“Death Begins at 40”. As the title suggests, the 
fatality of motor accidents increases to a marked de- 
gree after the speedometer registers 40 and above. 

The booklet is full of interesting graphs, cartoons, 
and dramatic illustrations, with the center spread 
devoted to full color reproduction of Grant Wood's 
painting “Death on the Ridge Road” depicting in 
true Grant Wood style the result of cutting in on a 
turn near the crest of a rise. 
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It is interesting to note in passing that the author 
of this fine bit of safety education material is a 
Wisconsin graduate, Harry Barsantee, who attended 
:chool in Madison before going to the U. of W. 

“Death Begins at 40" is furnished free of charge, 
and offers a great deal of valuable material for use 
in safety campaigns. 


Three new books from the presses of the Gregg 
Pub. Co., Chicago: Typewriting for Personal Use, 
Blackstone & Yerian, $1.32; Essentials of Business 
Mathematics, Rosenberg, $1.20; Influence of Geog- 
raphy on Our Economic Life, Ridgley & Ekblaw, 
$1.84. 

The typewriting book is a text for personal-use 
classes, evening or day school, from junior high 
school level up. Differs from traditional typing text 
in the nature of the copy and drill material, and also 
in the attitudes it develops. Arranged as one-year 
course but text arranged so that it can be used on 
semester basis. 

The Rosenberg text is the second edition of the 
intensive course, organized on the unit plan, cover- 
ing 26 different phases of commercial mathematics. 
Besides the customary material is material on depre- 
ciation, graphs, and civil service examination prob- 
lems. A testing program on text material is a valu- 
able feature of the book. 

The Gregg text on geography and its influence 
upon our economic life first gives the pupil a 
thorough grounding in physical geography, stressing 
the natural elements of the earth, climatic regions, 
and man’s relationship to these factors as they effect 
occupations. Then, the last two-thirds of the 630 
page book deals with life, occupations and products 
of seven separate regions, according to climatic 
conditions. 


The American Council on Education, Washington 
D. C. has just published a compréhensive report of 
its Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the 
Educative Process under the title Emotion and the 
Educative Process, by Daniel A. Prescott, chairman of 
the committee. (306 pages, $1.50). While reported 
by the committee as merely an “exploratory report’ 
the study is comprehensive in scope, dealing with 
situations which thwart desires, influences on early 
environment, power of desires, trainability of emo- 
tions, and teacher implications for education. The en- 
tire text is studded with reliable references, and con- 
cludes with a well-organized bibliography. 


The World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, has 
juct published a new series of standard tests for high 
schools under the title: The Glenn—W elton Chemistry 
Achievement Test. The tests are broken into two 
parts, for semester use. Designed to analyze achieve- 
ments of students as a basis for improving their work. 
Five parts to each test: range of information, prac- 
tical application of chemical principles, vocabulary, 
laboratory manipulation and processes, and formulas, 
equations and problems. Each test of 12 pages sold 
in packages of 25 examinations, with key and class 
record in each package. Cost does not include trans- 
portation: $1.30 per package, specimen set at $.35. 








MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE 


Clark-Otis-Hatton-Schorling 


MODERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
NEW EDITION 





Schorling-Clark 
MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 


for non-academic students 


Gruenberg-Unzicker 
SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES 


Write for complete descriptions 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by H. O. Field 
27 No. Brainerd Ave., La Grange, III. 














BASIC STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 





presents 


DISCOVERING OUR WORLD 
BOOKS ONE, TWO, AND THREE 


by Beauchamp-Melrose-Blough 


the middle-grade books in a completely 
integrated nine-year science program. 
Book One is now available; Book Two, 
ready late spring. The primary books in 
this program are SCIENCE STORIES, 
BOOKS ONE, TWO, THREE. 


Write for further information. 
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EDUCATIONAL © 


SPOTLIGHT 





COMING EVENTS 


April 22-23—Wis. Ass’n. of School Boards 
and City Supts., Milwaukee. 

April 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, at Stevens Point. 

April 30—Elementary School Principals’ Con- 
ference at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

May 6-7—Wis. Vocational Association, 
Wausau. 

May 7—State Meeting of History & Social 
Science Teachers, Madison. 

June 26-—July 1—N.E.A., at New York City. 





The Dodge County Teachers association held a 
dinner meeting at Beaver Dam on March 14. Supt. 
Kaiser summarized the Atlantic City convention. 
Warden Burke spoke on the character of the state 
prison inmates and Secretary Plenzke discussed ten- 
ure. Miss Alyce Pluckhan, supervising teacher, gave 
a very interesting account and movie showing of her 
trip to Mexico City last summer, where she attended 
summer school. The meeting was in charge of Lee 
Wolf, local president, and Miss Marcella Baird. Good 
cheer and high purpose prevailed. 


When the new Appleton High school opens next 
fall it will have one of the most complete athletic 
plants in the state. Receding bleachers, loud speaking 
system, electric score board, a corrective gym, a hand- 
ball court, squash raquets court, six shuffle board 
courts, and extensive dressing rooms, showers, and 
equipment drying room will be features of the new 
building. 


Dr. Le Roy Peterson, our research director, was a 
recent speaker before the Madison League of Women 
Voters educational department, and also spoke to a 
study group of the West High school P.T.A on 
current educational problems. 


Is it a trip or summer school this June? In either 
case, consider the schools and travel concerns adver- 
tising in this and the May JouRNALS. In writing 
please mention your seeing the ad in this magazine. 
Thanks! 


Do you look forward to the ‘‘summer financial 
drought” with fear and trembling? If you have a 
contract for next year and are in need of a loan for 
summer needs we suggest our own Credit Union. 
Write us for rates. 


The principals of the Madison Suburban League 
visited the Verona High school March 9, visiting 
classes in the afternoon, eating together in the high 
school, and then discussing problems common to the 
small high school. The success of the visit prompted 
the acceptance of an invitation extended by Principal 
Bruce to visit the Middleton High school on May 4. 

Those in attendance were Walter R. Bruce, Mid- 
dleton, E. A. Kozlozsky, Oregon, R. H. Englesby, 
De Forest, E. R. Livingston, Cambridge, L. P. Gor- 
don, Johnson Creek, Leonard B. Converse, Marshall, 
L. E. Houle, Waterloo, Charles Wetmore, Sun 
Prairie, and G. D. Ziegelman, Deerfield. 


The secretary's office had the pleasure of being 
present at a very interesting meeting of the Racine— 
Kenosha County Teachers associations last month, at 
which time the matter of salaries was thoroughly 
discussed. About 150 teachers of the two counties 
attended the meeting, called by County Superintend- 
ents Edith McEachron and C. L. Eggert. Some very 
enlightening information on increased costs of living 
brought about by raised qualifications is being pre- 
sented to various boards of the two counties. It was 
a very spirited meeting, and indicates what teachers 
can accomplish by getting together and discussing 
problems of mutual interest. 


Four years as a minimum of professional training 
for teachers is being advocated by the educational 
advancement committee of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education association, in a special report prepared 
under the chairmanship of Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, 
Manitowoc, and released last month. 


The students of the Outagamie County Normal 
school at Kaukauna have re-catalogued the libraries 
of two rural schools as part of the regular class work 
in library training. 

We are also pleased to acknowledge receipt of the 
March issue of ‘‘Outruno’’, the monthly mimeographed 
house organ of the County Normal pupils. It's put 
out as a regular part of the English training course. 


For most of us teaching is just about all we can 
handle, but Mrs. Mildred Miles Roberts, supervising 
principal of three elementary schools in Beloit, not 
only does a rattling good job of teaching and super- 
visory work but is also able to write books and mag- 
azine articles which have won national attention. 
Recognized as an authority on safety for children, 
Mrs. Roberts is the author of “Safety Town Stories’, 
which are used in many schools throughout the coun- 
ae “Building Language’ book is also widely 
used. 


Lowell Carver is the new industrial arts teacher at 
Kenosha, coming from Genesee, III. 


Arthur N. Williams, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion in the Oshkosh public schools for the past two 
years, resigned last month to accept a position with 
a commercial organization, representing Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan. 

For the remainder of the year the supervision of 
physical education in the Oshkosh schools will be in 
charge of Miss Lucille Miller, who has acted as Mr. 
Williams’ assistant. 


The city of Green Bay recently missed a chance to 
celebrate a centennial, believe it or not! But it would 
have been somewhat like celebrating for a ghost, 
for it was a hundred years ago this year that the 
“University of Wisconsin of Green Bay’, began func- 
tioning under a special charter of the territorial legis- 
lature, twelve years before the incorporation of the 
U. of W. and before most of the other educational 
institutions had seen the light of day. 

The Green Bay institution was a reorganized Epis- 
copal mission school, later known as “Hobart Univer- 
sity”. In 1839, after 16 years of operation, it closed 
its doors, with only 36 pupils enrolled at the time 
of its demise. 
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to oo VIRGINIA 


Welcome to this Land of Romance! Here 
Colonial America has come to life . . . even 
to the flowers which your ancestors knew. 
Fascinating Williamsburg, the restored Co- 
lonial Capital, with its lovely old-fashioned 
gardens, beckons. Re-live history’s thrilling 
chapters which centered around Jamestown 
and Yorktown . . . Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg, Petersburg and the many other 
Virginia towns, all rich in historical asso- 
ciations. 

“Explore” the magnificent Shenandoah 
National Park. Take its thrilling Skyline 
Drive. See the caverns, Natural Bridge 
and Natural Tunnel “miracles of 
stone” . . . and, remember that Virginia’s 
seashore is always near by, with fine resort 
hotels to fit any budget. 


FREE Illustrated Literature 


, oe ‘Virginia 
Conservation Commission 
Room 809, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Travel Motion Pictures Available 











ce MP nt . ZY,’ 
LESS THAN TWO MINUTES out of a 
24-hour day! About as long as it takes to read 
this column! That’s the trifling amount of 
time elapsed since the discovery of America, 
compared to the half-million years of prehistoric 
and civilized mankind’s existence. With vivid 
comparisons like this, ON THE Roap to CIVvILI- 
ZATION—a new high-school text by Heckel and 
Sigman—provokes real interest in world history. 


tt ot al 
LIGHT from an ordinary candle at 100 feet 
approximates the amount all the stars give us. 


Ft al 
INDIANA has just adopted ON THE Roap 
TO CIVILIZATION for 5 years exclusive basal 
use. City and county adoptions (more than a 
hundred in the past few months) attest the 
merit of this book’s colorful style and con- 
tent. Would you like a wall copy of the chart, 
*‘Man’s March from Earliest Times,” that ap- 
pears in this book? If so, better write at once. 


Ft al 
FIREWOOD is still the source of one eighth 
of the world’s power. 


~~ 

WEIGHT was the basis for selling books in 
Russia as late as 1840. Figured this way, the 
price of THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS is less than three cents an ounce 
—the cost of first-class postage to mail it. But 
its real value lies in its lack of weighty defining 
words, making this dictionary for boys and 
girls the easiest to understand. 


Pt at all 
PEOPLE laugh 400 times more often than 
they cry. Women, the psychologists tell us, 
laugh less than men and weep more frequently. 


~_ 
BUSINESS ETHICS forms a fascinating 
and abundantly illustrated chapter in INTRO- 
DUCTION TO BusiNEss. This outstanding text 
by Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche, has just been 
adopted for exclusive basal use in Florida. In 
its recommendation, the committee especially 
commented on the vocabulary, which has been 
scientifically checked to meet ninth-grade level. 


The JOHN C. eT AWA) COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCQ 
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ALL-EXPENSE 

Vacation Bargains 

All Air - Conditioned 
Sleeping Cars 


P. ° li From TWIN CITIES 
Northwest oan $] 3900 


Glacier Park ... Portland... Seattle... 
Victoria ... Vancouver ... Harrison Hot 
Springs . . . Lake Louise . . . Banff. Leave 
Twin Cities July 4, 18, August 1 and 15. 


Alasha . vis . 216” 


American Rockies (Glacier Park optional) 

. Seattle Victoria . . . Vancouver— 
INSIDE PASSAGE to Alaska, return via 
Jasper Park, Canada. Leave Twin Cities 
July 16 and August 13. 


Alasha - plos . $244.00 


Banff... Lake Louise... Vancouver—11 day 
voyage through sheltered Inside Passage to 
Alaska and return. Visit Victoria, B.C., and 
Seattle; returning east via Glacier Park on 
the famous ‘‘EMPIRE BUILDER." Leave 
Twin Cities July 3, 17, 31, and August 14. 


From pane CAGO 


California and Pacific 
Northwest viirs *1]49 


Visiting three countries. Mexico—3 days in 
Los Angeles ... Catalina Island... Santa 
Cruz... S8an Francisco... Portland... 
Columbia River . . . Seattle . . . Victoria, 
Canada ... Glacier National Park. Leave 
Chicago June 19, “— 3,17, 31 and Aug. 14. 


Route of the Po CONDITIONED 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


—e"MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOKLETS" 
B. C. CULBERTSON, General Agent 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. W48 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me information about your travel 
service to Glacier Park [1 Pacific Northwest 
Alaska [] California [ Dude Ranches [ All- 
Expense Tours (J. 


Name.... 


Address........ 
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The 45th annual study conference of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education is being held in Cin- 
cinnati the 19-23 of this month. The preliminary 
He ig lists two members of the Milwaukee S.T.C. 
faculty, Ruth Bristol and Candace McDowell, as 
study group leaders. 


Is it travel this summer—-or will it be summe: 
school? In either case, look at the ads in this issue of 
the JOURNAL, and write the advertisers for full in- 
formation. There are some mighty interesting tours 
you should find out about in detail. And be sure to 
say you saw the ad in this magazine. 


A number cf Wisconsin deans attended the annual 
convention of their national association, held in At- 
lantic City, Feb. 23-26. Such matters as student em- 
ployment, freshman orientation, courses in marriage, 
advisory systems and guidance programs, teaching of 
social usage, and the cultural core of the junior 
college curriculum were discussed. 

The president for the coming year is Miss Har- 
riett M. Allyn, Mt. Holyoke College. 


Have you people interested in school newspapers 
seen the Racine “Vocational News’? Though small 
(8 pages 7”x1014”) it’s very well edited and 
printed. Helenora M. Stachen is journalism advisor 
and S. T. Anderson is the printing instructor under 
whose direction the paper is produced. Dorothy 
Rasmussen is editor. 


Miss Germaine Sinkular, teacher at Port Edwards, 
was severely injured while riding in a bus between 
Adams and Friendship, March 4. She suffered a mul- 
tiple fracture of the right leg and fracture of the left 
foot. 


And still more accidents involving peds! A head- 
on collision near Manitowoc the latter part of Feb- 
ruary caused injury to Co. Supt. John G. Stoffel and 
his wife. The entire side of the Stoffel car was ripped 
off, and it was fortunate that no one was critically 
injured. 


George Piper, agriculture teacher in the Reedsburg 
High school, resigned as of the first of this month, 
to assume the management of a farm at Sharon, 


The men school teachers of Portage County have 
formed a Schoolmasters club which meets at Stevens 
Point monthly. Officers are Orlando C. Sauer, prin- 
cipal of the Amherst schools, president; Lieflet Cul- 
ver, principal at Junction City, vice president; and 
William Williams, Amherst, secretary and treasurer. 


June, July, August—do you face them with antici- 
pated pleasure, or financial worry? If you need a bit 
of cash to tide you over until that first pay check of 
1938-39 arrives we would suggest a loan from the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, 404 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison. It's a service of the W.E.A. to 
members. 


Members of the evening sewing class taught by 
Miss Eileen Mueller, high school home economics 
teacher at Monroe, were so pleased with the course 
given by Miss Mueller that they presented her with a 
gift at the conclusion of the class period the early 
part of last month. The gift was one of appreciation 
and anticipation, as Miss Mueller is to be married 
next June. 
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ue Hee VANADIAN ROCKIES 


ANTE Z<. 





ALL-EXPENSE fou" 


4G COLORFUL DAYS. Pe 2 days at Banff, 
2 days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. From Banff or oan all ex- "$57 


penses, from . 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS . «<a i each at 


Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional 
at Banff or Lake Louise and ] day at Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff or $ 50 
Field, from WA dos 74 

Tours begin at Banff or Field andi inc’ aia pea hotel 


accommodation, meals, 126 miles of Alpine Motoring. 
Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Septem- 
ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 


ALASKA: 9-day ‘ ‘Princess Cruises,” $95 up. 
Special 11-day ‘‘Princess Cruises,” via 
Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From Vancouver, 
atgeton Seattle; meals and berth included except at 


agway. 

Low round trip summer rail fares to Pacific Coast 
points... via fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains .. . air-conditioned. 


Canadian Pacific 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





For descriptive folders and information write or telephone your 
own Travel Agent or nearest Canadian Pacific Office including: 


THOS. J. WALL, General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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BRING YOUR LAUNDRY 


”° Yellowstone 


Yellowstone really goes out of its way to please you. 
For instance— Chinaman Pool washes handkerchiefs 
neatly while you wait. Friendly bears sit up and beg 
for hand-outs. Old Faithful shoots up its mighty 
column of water with clock-like regularity. Ranger- 
naturalists are always ready to guide you, the 
chambermaids sing, the waiters play for you to 
dance. Don’t miss amazing Yellowstone. 3% day 
park tour costs are low—so are rail fares. 


The OLYMPIAN to GALLATIN GATEWAY 
Travel on the air conditioned OLYMPIAN; electrified 
through spectacular Montana Canyon. Enter the 
Park via picturesque Gallatin Gateway in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountain dude ranch country. 85 extra 
miles of mountain motoring without extra cost. 

Plan a Yellowstone vacation this year. Send for 
our free YELLOWSTONE booklet. 

J. C. PRIEN, General Agent 


701 North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The OLYMPIAN—The HIAWATHA 





RIOVA-1R2A 


oor 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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AT LOW COST IN 

AMERICA'S FAVORITE 
SUMMER 

PLAYGROUNDS 


Enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten vacation trip to one or more 
of these famous regions. Travel in comfort at low cost on 
air-conditioned North Western trains. To many destinations 
you may go one way, return another, without extra charge. 


r=MAIL THIS COUPON: 


i R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
f 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


i" Please send me, without charge, full information 
and literature about North Western vacations in: 


O BLACK HILLS of SOUTH DAKOTA— 
Nearest mountain vaca- 
tionland and America’s last romantic frontier. 
an peed scenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Econom- 

ical hotel and lodge accommodations. 
O NORTH WwooDsS of WISCONSIN, 
UPPER MICHIGAN 
—Pine forests, sparkling lakes. Wonderful 
fishing. Favorite midwestern vacation region. 
Resorts to suit all purses. Only a few hours 


ride on North Western’s fast afternoon train, 
The Flambeau. 


te YELLOWSTONE —Anazing land of 
sers, Cc > 

waterfalls, forests, fascinating an are anyons 
© COLORADO | Surreme, inspiting; 
lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling outdoor 


sports. Resort accommodations atall prices. Only 
an overnight trip from Chicago. 


OZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


—America’s grandest, most colorful scenic won- 
derland. Vast canyons. Awe-inspiring heights 


and depths. 
—Favorite vacation 


© CALIFORNI state. Beautiful, ro- 


mantic, historic. See its mountains, old missions, 
famous Cities, ocean beaches, Hollywood—center 
of the movie industry. See Boulder Dam en route. 


OPACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— Vast green paradise. See Mt. Rainier, Crater Lake, 
Puget Sound. Enjoy wonderful summer climate. 


© CANADIAN ROCKIES— 


Famed scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Vancouver. 
O ALAS KA-~. ph donges + land of Northern 
lights, midnight sun, misty 

waterfalls and mighty glaciers. 


O Ask About Our Economical All-Expense Tours 


en & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


Route of the “400”, the Streamliners 
and the Challengers 


Practically all of the teachers of Monroe county 
were present at the annual round up, held at Sparta 
the early part of last month. Highlight of the meet- 
ing was an inspirational talk by Dr. W. A. Ganfield, 
president of Carroll College, and a demonstration of 
radio teaching by Professor E. B. Gordon of the 
University. 

Newly elected officers are: Miss Ollie M. Swanson, 
president; Miss Elizabeth Allen, Melvina, vice presi- 
dent, and Rosella Raabe, Cashton, secretary—treasurer. 


Supt. P. A. Tipler, Antigo, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Central Wisconsin Teachers 
association recently informed us that the meeting of 
the Central W.T.A. will be held in Wausau on Sep- 
tember 30, 1938, not October 8th, as previously 
announced. 


The Sunny Vale school, near Birnamwood, was 
totally destroyed by fire on March 8th. Classes, under 
the direction of James Dieck, are being held in the 
nearby Sunday-school parlors. Residents of the dis- 
trict seem inclined to rebuild rather than consolidate 
with neighboring districts. 


In connection with the 100th birthday of Madison 
schools some interesting facts on early teaching in 
our capital city are coming to light. The town's 
population of 62 included a fittle flock of a dozen 
children who were taught in Judge Palmer's home. 
At that early date there were no textbooks, and the 
curriculum was as crude as the surroundings. The 
first teacher, Miss Brayton, was hired for $2 a week, 
made up by popular subscription. Half of her pay 
went for board, and she had only 50¢ for her allow- 
ance. The following year a school was built for $70. 








THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session—June 27 to August 5, 1938 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Six-Week Courses and Three-Week 
Short Units 


The summer session at The Stout Institute 
is planned particularly for teachers and 
others interested in Industrial Education and 
Home Economics. In addition to work in 
these fields, an excellent range of courses is 
also offered in science, social science, Eng- 
lish, education, and vocational education. 

Short units are offered by national leaders 
in Administration of Vocational and Adult 


Education, Supervision of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Family Life, Conference 
Leadership, Safety Education, Apprentice 


Training, Consumer Education, Problems in 
Curriculum Construction, and Distributive 
Occupations. 

Menomonie, located in Northwestern Wis- 
consin, is within short driving distance of 
the famous Wisconsin summer resort coun- 
try. Residence facilities include expanded 
and remodeled dormitory accommodations, 
college camp colony, and numerous lake cot- 
tages. Excellent opportunities for combin- 
ing professional study and_ recreational 
activities. 

The Stout Institute summer session offers 
graduate curricula leading to the Master of 
Science Degree in Industrial Education 
Home Economics, and undergraduate cur- 
ricula leading to the Bachelor of Science 
Degree in these fields. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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Janesville, that lively bunch of pedagogues, had a 
Mardi Gras party last month, with Arthur B. Lyon 
in charge of arrangements, assisted by Fred Barnett, 
Ralph Keen, Miss Charlotte Collins, Miss Mary 
Gordon, and Miss Dorothy Nehls. 


Arthur E. Carlson, superintendent at Washburn, 
was recently granted a two-year contract. 


Franklin D. McIntyre, principal of the Schofield 
school, was recently elected president of the Marathon 
County Teachers association. Other officers: Miss 
Bernadetta Weibel, town of Reid, vice president; 
and Miss Mayo Blake, of the Marathon county 


normal, secretary—treasurer. 


Ida M. Qualle, supervising teacher in Pierce county 
and vice president of the Wisconsin Supervising 
Teachers association, has automatically become head 
of that organization as the elected president, F. E. 
Hake, resigned as supervising teacher of Juneau 
county to accept the principalship of the Buffalo 
County Normal school. 


Miss Annabelle Studebaker, science teacher at the 
Delavan High school, has resigned to accept a schol- 
arship at the U. of W., which will permit her to do 
graduate work for her M. S. degree. 


Frank M. Harbach, secretary and business manager 
of the Milwaukee school board for the past 32 years, 
resigned the early part of last month, when he 
reached the retirement age of 70. The resignation 
will become effective on June 30. 

The board was taken completely by surprise when 
Mr. Harbach announced his intention of retiring. 




















Marquette University 
SUMMER SESSION 


Registration, June 24-25 
Classes begin Monday, June 27 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: Botany, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, history, jour- 
nalism, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, physics, religion, 
political science, sociology, and speech. 


Address: The Registrar, 1217 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, for the bulletin 


Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by cool- 
ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 
proves an ideal spot in which to take your 
summer courses, 


Marquette 


University 
MILWAUKEE 
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R.S. CAIRD, Manager 
Dept. JE-40, Burlington Escorted Tours 
547, West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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After reading a number of splendidly written news- 
a paper articles on the centennial celebration of the thr 
ws —_— founding of the Madison school system we can’t help of | 
‘Lai but comment upon the fine publicity work being done 
in the Madison schools this year. The publicity is me 
if being handled by Miss Margaret Parham, who has kee 
had a great deal of newspaper work, which is re- eve 
\ flected in the quality of the publicity she writes. It's to. 
=e: ~ best piece of school publicity we've seen this year, : 
H : and we congratulate Supt. Bardwell on his recogni- cee 
Sights and Scenes in tion of this type of contact with the taxpaying public. lat 
t i s ->ms sho i Ou; 
CALIFORNIA-COLORADO Other city systems should do the same 
—will delight you with their memories until We recently received an item stating that 125 
your next vacation—and longer. teachers of Kewaunee teachers (practically a 100% Gr 
YOSEMITE « YELLOWSTONE °- ROCKY _ *‘*<"dance) met at the Door-Kewaunee County oe 
Normal school in Algoma on March 11. we 
MOUNTAIN ¢« CARLSBAD CAVERNS This county local has shown a phenomenal growth, nen 
The big four of western National Parksin one 44 promises to be one of the liveliest units in the for 
circle trip via the de luxe Golden State Limited state_organization. dis 
or the Economy-Luxury Californian Chicago Officers who have helped form the association and hor 
to California—Rocky Mountain Limited to ‘ake it a real force in the county are Lawrence 
Colorado. Low Summer fares. Johnson, president; Elbert Schmiling, secretary— for 
Ask About Economy All-Expense Tours oe and Ernest Storm, chairman of the executive 
Rock committee. ihe 
) island a A G, Supt. F. G. Bishop, Two Rivers, was recently ap- ye 
Lj yo. Se pointed the Wisconsin representative on the indi- J 
| GEO. C. JOHNSON, D. F. & P. A. ; vidual guidance committee of the National Education r 
t Iey he nnd Lines 1 association. 7 
Milwaukee, Wis., Phone Marquette 6990 ! or. 
1 Please send me complete information about: ; Two new school building programs announced last ' 
Ricee tau er Pheer een ere CO All-Expense Tours } =~ month: a $32,000 addition is being planned at Ad 
PRR none cer eacnrhennencartinndas ness onwsir a: ! ~=Cadott, while Muscoda is planning a $63,000 addi- | 
in| Eee apes aS 2 ee Lee eee ame nd ee ee Ree l As OW aie yi : oF Lez 
i ahs pin pees sabes ete ak on which is in the nature of a first unit of a new ; 
pd pi inte pepe J school building program. the 
per 
——— ——— tais 
tio! 
ION X> UNIVERSITY OF : 
SUMMER SESSION ; | 
the 
He 
“_ Enjoy the scenic travel, the cultural advantages and the recre- of 
ational opportunities incidental to Summer Session study at the the 
/ University of Southern California. cat 
Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work aril 
leading to degrees. Special opportunities are available in teacher A 
education for professional imp and teachers’ credentials. P 
A broad program is presented for men and women seeking an un- J 
derstanding essential to satisfactory living in this modern age. The atte 
faculty includes distinguished scholars in many different fields from 
other institutions as well as from the University of Southern S 
California. anc 
En route you'can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, the Edi 
Yosemite, the Redwood Forest and other points of interest. During nat 
the session you can visit art galleries, museums, the Huntington pre 
Library, and attend Symphony Concerts Under the Stars and the 5 
Pilgrimage Play—the Oberammergau of America. Your week-ends Ma 
can include trips to the movie studios, hikes in the high Sierras, sen 
drives through orange groves, ocean trips and recreation at th the 
s_ beaches. / 
; The climate in Southern California is even more delightful in 7a ‘oe 
; A tga summer than in winter. The average temperature is 70.5°. For 
H ‘4 Summer Session Bulletin, address Office of University Publications. P 
. Je UNIVERSITY OF he t CALIFORNIA Los Angeles : 
First term, June 20 to July 29 aan . am —— —=4 ‘ F: 
Second term, July 30 to Sept. 2 , . 
fe 
M 
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Pardon us if we brag a bit. Recently we had the 
thrill of getting the following letter from the clerk 
of a school board. 

“The material in your magazine is valuable to a 
member of a School Board who feels the need of 
keeping in touch with current trends. I have read 
every issue from cover to cover, and will look forward 
to your next copy. 

“We appreciate the assistance our district is re- 
ceiving in additional aid provided by the last legis- 
lature. However, we still feel the need for capstal 
outlay—to construct a school that will satisfy our 
requirements in room and equipment. 

“We are fortunate in having a new High and 
Graded School building, a PWA project, now under 
construction. It will be a $45,000.00 job, but it 
would take at least $25,000 more to build what we 
really need. As a School Board member I am looking 
forward to further federal legislation to enable a 
district like ours to obtain what it should have to 
house its school children. 

“The Wisconsin Education Association is a strong 
force for progress. More power to you.” 


Miss Lila Stark, former supervising principal of 
the Bayfield schools, is now owner and manager of a 
rental library in Milwaukee, and reports that she is 
enjoying her new business career immensely. 


The Milwaukee Elementary Principals association, 
composed of heads and city elementary schools, was 
organized the latter part of February. 

Officers elected are: Arnold A. Vieth, president; 
Adelbert W. Peck, vice-president; Miss Margaret 
Leard, secretary; and Arthur H. Moeck, treasurer. 

The principals formerly were represented through 
the Milwaukee Public School Administrators and Su- 
pervisors association. Most of the principals will re- 
tain their membership in the administrators associa- 
tion, which is open to heads of high schools as well 
as principals of elementary schools. 


The maximum age limitation on teachers entering 
the Milwaukee school system was lifted last month 
by board action. The previous limit had been 42. 


The newly organized American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, formed by a merger 
of the American Physical Education association and 
the Department of School Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Section of the N.E.A. in Detroit last June, 
will hold its annual convention in Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 20-23. 

A number of Wisconsin teachers are expected to 
attend. 


Several Wisconsin teachers: Miss Edith Zander 
and Miss Louise Mears, Milwaukee, and the Misses 
Edna and Elisabeth Hood of Kenosha attended the 
national meeting of the National Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, at Atlantic City, 
March 2. At the meeting a telegram of greetings was 
sent to Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha, founder of 
the Wisconsin branch of the National Council. 





LAKE FRONTAGE 

Private tract in southern Bayfield county. 
Over % mile of shoreline more than % mile 
deep. This is in the heart of the Chequa- 
megon forest unit and will remain wild. 
Good fishing, deer hunting, and sand beach, 
Priced to liquidate an estate $1200.00. Terms 
$100 down and $100.00 per year at 5%. Write 
for details to D. Stewart, 702 State St., 
Madison, 











TO THE TEACHER 


EUROPE - BOUND 


IN 1938 





The tourist map of Europe has changed. It 
has grown to nearly twice its former size with 
the addition of the Soviet Union as a leading 
travel country. This fact is of importance espe- 
cially to the sojourneying educator who is 
familiar with the old Continental landmarks 
and who, above all, is interested in the epoch- 
making social, economic and cultural changes 
being effected with unprecedented speed in a 
sixth of the world. 


Chart a vacation course up to Moscow and 
Leningrad, busy hubs of Soviet enterprise. With 
more time, work out an itinerary by steamer 
down the Volga, across the mighty Caucasus 
Mountains, along the Black Sea Riviera to Sunny 
Crimea or through the steppelands of Colorful 
Ukraine with its rejuvenated cities of Kiev, 
Kharkov and Odessa. 


High point of the Moscow season this year is 
the 353 acre All Union Agricultural Expositon 
opening Aug. 1, picturing the enormous achieve- 
ments made in the mechanization and collec- 
tivization of U.S.S.R. agriculture. 


Intourist the Travel Company of the Soviet 
Union with hotels and fleets of cars at all places 
of interest makes possible comfortable travel 
over a large number of itineraries at basic rates 
of $5 per day third class, $8 per day tourist and 
$15 first including hotels, meals, all transporta- 
tion on tour, sightseeing by car and experienced 
guide-interpreters. All recognized travel agents 
are equipped to give full information on Soviet 
travel. Write for illustrated descriptive booklet 
and large colored map of the U.S.S.R. No. W-4. 


INTOURIST, INC. 


756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


8 UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
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| Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 
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Charles Undelhofen, teacher in the rural schools 
of Grant county for the past six years, has resigned 
to study aviation at San Antonio, Texas. 


Miss Esther Marie Lound, high school English 
teacher at Stoughton, has resigned her position and 
accepted a similar one in the University of Hawaii 
at Honolulu. 


Circuit teachers working under the state system of 
vocational and adult education are part-time teachers 
and do not come under the protection of the teachers 
tenure law, in the opinion of Atty. Gen. Orland S. 
Loomis, rendered last month. He pointed out that 
while such teachers may be employed full time, their 
work is divided among several local school boards, 
“so that no single board employs a circuit teacher 
on a full time basis’. 


Plans are being made to honor six veteran teachers 
of the Racine school system this spring. Of these, 
Miss Mame A. Fahey has taught the longest, with 
48 years of continuous service to her credit. Others 
to be honored are Miss Jesse Tait, art director in the 
Franklin school, who started her teaching in Racine 
in 1896; Miss Catherine Fahey, a teacher in the 
Washington school since 1897; Miss Verna Graham, 
of the Franklin school, who has served since 1899; 
Miss Grace Clinton, social science teacher in the 
Franklin junior high school, with a service record 
of 36 years; and Miss Louise M. Collier, English 
teacher in the Washington Park High school, with 
33 years’ service. 


The teachers of Jackson County have been busy 
digging up old records and facts concerning their 
schools and compiling them into booklets for records 
at the office of the county superintendent. Records re- 
veal the fact that some schools date as far back as 
1852, the original buildings, with some minor repairs, 
being still in use. 


The Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the N.E.A. asks that we draw attention to the Sec- 
ond Annual Conference on Elementary Education, at 
New York, July 1-15. The conference is under the 
joint sponsorship of the Department and the School 
of Education of New York University. Those inter- 
ested in more detailed information should write the 
Dept. of Secondary School Principals, 1201—16th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Recently we received a letter which pleased us 
highly—a detailed letter from Supt. W. R. Busse- 
witz, Horicon, giving us his reactions to various sec- 
tions of the March JouRNAL. It wasn’t a sugar- 
coated appraisal, either, for it questioned, in a very 
nice sort of way, some items and features which we 
had considered worthy of publication. It was con- 
structive criticism of the best sort, and we thoroughly 
appreciate such letters from our readers, which assist 
us in developing a magazine of more general interest 
to our 20,000 subscribers. 

Won't you do the same thing? Tell us what you 
like, and why you like it; and also, when the Jour- 
NAL does not please you, let us know, but please 
make your criticism constructive—we're not impressed 
or interested in “belly-aching’’. 


A recent announcement from Platteville $. T. C. 
states that Governor La Follette will give this year's 
commencement address, and Dr. Edgar F. Riley, who 
completes his 25th year of service with the school 
this spring, will deliver the baccalaureate sermon. 
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Racine Teachers Council conducted a novel meet- 
ing on the evening of March 10. Officers of building 
groups and committee members met with the general 
officers of the city-wide association. Invited guests 
were Frances Jelinek of the Milwaukee Teachers As- 
sociation, Mr. Paperno of the West Allis, Miss Nel- 
son of the Kenosha and Mr. Peacock of the Wauwa- 
tosa Associations. Racine teachers described the work 
of their Local in detail and the representatives of 
neighboring cities told of their activities. Discussions 
got right down to business and we must say that it 
was one of the most productive meetings of the sort 
which it has been our privilege to attend. The plan 
of regional locals’ meetings appeals to us. 


The Ladysmith High School A Cappella Choir 
presented a sacred concert at the high school gym- 
nasium on Thursday, March 24. Miss Maybelle G. 
Bush was privileged to attend the concert and states 
that a large mixed choir filled the stage and rendered 
a difficult program with much credit. The choir has 
been in existence continuously for several years. 


County Superintendent J. M. Reed’s “Oneida 
County Teachers’ Exchange’ came to the desk re- 
cently. Since this county is one of the pioneers in 
conservation and allied fields, one would naturally 
expect those fields to be given attention. Mr. Reed 
has done just that and conservation awards for out- 
standing work in connection with the State Conserva- 
tion Department are listed. Also, recreation received 
attention. 


Is your school older than 1851? We’re look- 
ing for the oldest rural school, elementary 
school, and high school in the state. So far 
this contest of ours has been a “flop” with 
only one real honest-to-gosh entry listed. 
That one records 1851 as the founding date 
of the present school. If you can do as well 
or better, let’s hear from you before April 30! 


On March 21, 1936 a roaring fire completely de- 
stroyed the Menasha High school, and on March 25-27 
of this year more than 14,000 citizens of Menasha 
attended open house in the new high school, which is 
said to be one of the finest educational plants in the 
state. 

To commemorate this important civic event the 
Menasha Record published a special 36 page supple- 
ment, giving a history of the Menasha school system, 
highlights of the high school’s growth, and a com- 
prehensive illustrated “tour” through the new build- 
ing, of which the citizens of Menasha are justly 
proud. 

The JouRNAL takes occasion to extend congratula- 
tions to the citizens of Menasha, the board of educa- 
tion, and Supt. F. B. Younger for the wonderful job 
they have done to provide the youth of Menasha with 
the best type of school plant that could be built. 


Many of you have asked us to identify the dignified 
old-time schoolmasters whose group picture hangs in 
the W. E. A. headquarters. On several occasions an 
attempt has been made to secure the names of that 
atray of splendid leaders, but not the oldest now in 
active duty could recognize all of them. The photo- 
graphic puzzle has been solved, however. Not long 
ago Professor John James of the College of Agricul- 
ture gave us a smaller print of the same picture with 
names of all men attached. 

Thanks, Prof.! 











--FOR A GLORIOUS 
1938 VACATION! 


There’s glamour out in America’s great 
Northwest and far West that spells a real 
vacation in any language! Yellowstone 
National Park... Gardiner Gateway, the 
historic entrance, and the new Red Lodge 
HIGH-road that skirts the “top of the 
world” for miles... dude ranches in 
Montana and Wyoming . . . Rainier 
National Park, the modern bustling 
cities of the North Pacific Coast...Cali- 
fornia... Alaska. On a trip to or from 
the West, travel one way via the color- 
ful Northern Pacific country on the 
famous North Coast Limited. Send the 
coupon below... we will send you full 
information about the trip that intrigues 
you and just what it will cost. 


Going to SUMMER SCHOOL? 


Combine education and recreation at 
one of the splendid institutions in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon or Washington. 
If you'll tell us where you would like 
to go, we'll send you full informa- 
tion. Mail the coupon. 


> NORTHERN PACIFIC 
\ RAILWAY 


v Mr. E. E. NELSON, 
172 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 






ae 


0 Pacific N. W. () Rainier Park 0 Yellowstone Park 
Rocky Mountain Dude Ranches () California 
(0 Independent Trip 


oO 
() Alaska () Escorted Tours 
(] Summer School Sessions at 


(Undicate achool in which you are interested) 
Name. 
Address Phone 


City State. 


If student, state grade vu 
ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 
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Agencies on This Page All Members of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 


OF TEACHERS AGENCIES @12- 6 Ritn 


For Complete List of Members Write Secretary, 533 Genesee Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








A GUARANTEE of Reliability 











A Wisconsin Agency with * 
A Well-Earned Reputation of Reliability and Service 


ihe PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Owner and Manager 





518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 








SABINS EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ‘37° 


Oldest Agency West of the Mississippi 
Many Positions, from PreSchool to College, Will be Filled by Us This Year. Write for blank. 
EARL T. HOUSH, Manager Member N. A. T. A. 411 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


TEACHERS 











Our Service Is Nationwide 


HICAGO 


We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have ever been 
before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not only have the educational 
training and experience, but who also have excellent qualifications in personality. We 














try to serve carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. Early registration is 
an advantage. Member N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 








TEACHERS’ “The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency” 
Our service is ethical, professional and effective. Good 
EXCHANGE teachers can always secure positions. Are you i 


: seeking 
advancement? Write today for information concerning our 
Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Col. = Placement Service. 


We fill all types of posi- Exceptional demand for critic 
tions from Nursery school teachers, teachers of primary and 

Uni 8 Th intermediate grades with degrees, 
to University. ere are music, art. Demand for Commerce, 
no better schools in the Home Economics, Physical Educa- 


. h tion (women) far exceeded supply 
ae poorly _— 25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO in 1937. Regular academic subjects 
with which we . Member National Association Teacher Agencies always in demand. 


We place many teachers in the suburban schools of Milwaukee and Chicago 














TEAC H E R Ss AG E N CY SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS — ALASKA 

AND THE WEST. Anticipate greatest demand in history 

MISSOULA, MONTANA of Agency. Shortage all departments, particularly music, com- 
Member N.A.T.A. 23 years superior placement service mercial, ete. Certifi 


A LB E R MY Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 placements 


in all lines of school work. Vacancies doubled. 
Teachers’ Agency Shortage in Commerce, Home Economics, Physical 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Education (women), Grades, city and suburban. Send 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. for folder today. N.A.T.A. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


cation booklet free to members. Enroll now. 

















VACANCIES . . ENTIRE NORTHWEST AND ALASKA. FREE printed bulletin gives pros- 
pects and de tails. Write now. 64 page Teachers’ Application Handbook free to active members. 


Good Positions SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Western Office 


Good Teachers 813 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota 1003 Lloyd Bldg. 
Good Service Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies Seattle, Wash. 
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How Wisconsin schools may get the most for their 
money in the day-by-day maintenance and heating of 
school buildings will be demonstrated at Madison on 
April 22-23 in a school of instruction for custodians, 
firemen, engineers, and other employes. Lectures, dis- 
cussions, and demonstrations will be held at the Me- 
chanical Engineering building at the University under 
the direction of the engineering college staff and 
manufacturers’ representatives. 

The instruction will relate to approved methods 
involving cleaning, sanitation, maintenance, heating, 
ventilation, and other custodial duties. Building 
maintenance employes will meet with coal and fur- 
nace representatives for discussions on the proper 
selection of fuels and fuel-burning equipment, pur- 
chasing methods, and other problems. A “firing 
clinic’’ each day and trips to Madison school heating 
plants are scheduled as a means of encouraging more 
economical and effective heating of the school plant. 
Boiler equipment for school buildings will be dem- 
onstrated both for stoker and hand-fired installations. 

No fee is required for attendance. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Prof. Ben G. Elliott, 
department of mechanical engineering, Extension 
division. 


Albert Moldenhauer recently resigned his position 
as grade school principal at Neillsville to accept the 
principalship of the Gilmanton High school. 


A telegram recently received: 

Please send air mail twelve copies of your bulletin 
Facts to be Considered in Determining Salaries of 
Teachers” 


Frank Hubbard 
Research Div., Nat. Ed. Ass'n. 
Pardon this pat on the back, but we do like to see 
our material “grab hold’! 


Seventy five rural and graded school teachers of 
Crawford County took advantage of the visiting day 
for teachers, March 18th, and observed the work be- 
ing done in the Bridgeport, Dean, Soldiers Grove, 
and Wauzeka schools. This was the second visiting 
day held in the county this year and teachers are 
agreed that the days were well spent. 





YOU TRAVEL 


wt oe ss 
Shes (Loess 
WITH A FORD V-8! 


ForD V-8 owners pay less for their cars, 
pay less to operate them — yet travel 
“first class” all the time. 

Everybody likes to ride “first class.” 
It means the best. And that is exactly 
what you get with a Ford V-8. 

With a choice of two cars this year— 
the De Luxe and the Standard — the 
chances are excellent that you’ll find the 
car you want. Then you, too, will be 
traveling first class all the time. Your 
nearby Ford dealer will be glad to give 
you a demonstration. 


FORD V-8 








EUROPE 


A personally conducted, all- 
expense tour, sailingfrom New 15 Countries 
York, July 2. Frankly econom- $545 

ical but comfortable all the 

way. Covers all the best known points and 
many unusual ones. Write for folder N. 


MENTOR TOURS * © ¥ashinston St. 





51 Days 




















CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 


2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


An Active Reliable Agency 
Good Service at All Seasons 
Free Enrollment 
Many Positions Are Opening 




















LANGDON HALL 
MADISON.WIS. 


LANGDON HALL 


Will Be Open for the Summer 
Room and Board for Six Weeks: < Double Rooms—$60-$65 


Address: LANGDON HALL, Lake at Langdon, Madison, Wis. 


Single Room —60-$65-$70 


Five dollar deposit 
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* MORE THAN JUST 
“A KINDERGARTEN CHAIR” 


é Child posture is 

essential to good 

health and good 

teaching. This kin- 

dergarten chair is 

scientifically c on - 

structed, and de- 

signed especially for 
little bodies. 

Hardwood. Finish- 

ed in Red and 

Golden. 

Price each Dozen 

No. 230 seat 12” high $1.30 $14.25 

No. 228 seat 14” high $1.40 $15.55 


You Can Rely 
Upon This Sign 














Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 





















Annual 
Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 
minimum cost. 


Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 
work. 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





Many Wisconsin schools have planned and exe. 
cuted fine programs in connection with the North- 
west celebration. One of the best reported to us was 
conducted at Horicon on Feb. 22, using the Opening 
of the Northwest and the Northwest Ordinance as a 
theme for the school’s annual patriotic program. A 
huge map, 40’ x 50’ was laid out on the gym floor, 
and each grade dramatized a significant phase of 
Northwest history in pageant form. Folk dances of 
the six major nationalities represented in the popula- 
tion of the states comprising the Old Northwest were 
colorful features of the program. 


An unusual and painful accident befell Gerald 
FitzGibbon, gym teacher at Lowell and Emerson 
schools, Madison, last month. He was refereeing a 
basketball game at Reedsburg and in tossing the 
ball for a center jump one of the contestants struck 
him in the eye with his fingernail in such a way 
that the lid and eyeball were severely injured. 


Platteville S. T. C. sponsored its 23rd annual 
Farmers’ Week the early part of March, with a daily 
attendance exceeding 200 persons. Two hundred dol- 
lars worth of attendance prizes donated by Platteville 
merchants were distributed. 


Kenneth L. Outcelt, county superintendent of Polk 
County, reports that for the fifth consecutive year 
members of his office are 100% in the N.E.A. 


From Lafayette Co. comes the following interesting 
report: 

Last Spring, here in Lafayette County, we think we 
did a bit of pioneering along the line of vocational 
guidance. The idea originated with Principal E. A. 
Deneen of Shullsburg and met with a hearty response 
from the Schoolmaster’s Club when it was submitted 
to them. 

With the club as sponsor and with County Super- 
intendent Howard Teasdale, Principal H. F. Bage- 
mihl, Darlington, and Principal Deneen as a com- 
mittee, a meeting was arranged for all high school 
seniors in the county. These seniors had previously 
indicated their vocational inclinations and the uncer- 
tain ones had written “undecided’’ so that the com- 
mittee knew along what lines to be prepared. A. H. 
Edgerton, professor of vocational guidance at the 
University of Wisconsin, was present to speak to the 
whole group and later to the group of undecided 
ones. The others were divided according to prefer- 
ence stated and men and women experienced in the 
work of each vocation were present to speak to those 
interested in his particular line. A doctor, a nurse, 
a professor of engineering from the university, a 
mechanic, and a beautician were among those present. 

Although this has been done in large high schools 
this is the first time any such countywide plan has 
been made for boys and girls of rural communities. 
Nor has there before been any concerted effort at 
guidance for those who can not go to college. It is 
surely a real step forward and we understand that 
the project is to be continued this year for juniors 
as well as seniors. 








YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


East, West, North, South—at home or abroad 
—-on your own or conducted — wherever you 
may wish to vacation —call or write for in- 
formation: 
ELLER TRAVEL & INS. AGENCY 
One Block Off the Square at 
126 South Pinckney Street, Madison, Wis. 
Fairchild 488 
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Xe- Herbert T. Lystrup, biology teacher at Eau Claire 
rth- High school, is the author of a book on Yellowstone F 
was Park, recently published under the title “Ninety Day } 
ing Wonders.” It records, in an interesting and chatty / 
Sa style, the experiences of the author as a summer 
A ranger, which position he has held during the past 
Or, nine years, and which position he expects to continue 
¢ at the expiration of school this June. 
0 
1la- The Wausau Junior High school attempted some- 
ere thing new this year, in the form of a school circus, 
with about 450 students participating in the pro- 
gram. After a Grand Parade, in true circus fashion, i 
ald a two-ring entertainment was presented, with such : 
+ features as tight wire work, img skating, jussling, H 
3 and trapeze work as highlights of the performance. ‘q 
the The event was staged under the direction of Miss isi i : 
ck Ruth Houck and B.A. McDonald, physical education Your Visit to Milwaukee 
vay teachers. Is Made More Enjoyable by 4 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER q 
ail Supt. Grace Webb's Jackson County Teachers’ M , P 
ily Bulletin prs road the close of the school year by Cc wit er _ Reape yy vot ! . B 
lol. including check-ups on teachers. Undoubtedly, this Coff a" Sh aig oy co ar ar 
ille will eliminate oversights and omissions and round omee op with popular prices 
out a year of work well done. e 
: The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 4 
olk Ian J. Cartwright, East High School, Superior, is Seasie dt Bosebamesia’ Eines: Bienen, 
oni the author of an article entitled A Three- Year Sci- Attar “Chentee 
ence Program in a Junior High School appearing in Music By America’s Leading Bands 
the current number of Secondary Education. He de- Air Conditioned “i 
ing scribes the thorough-going manner in which the pro- 
gram was developed in Superior by committees of HOTEL SCHROEDER 
we teachers. Study guides for pupils are a feature of the 
oil courses, and carefully planned testing at various MILWAUKEE 
A. stages is provided. Visual aids and extracurricular WALTER SCHROEDER, President 
nea activities have been developed for the complete 
ted program. 
The existence of a surprisingly large number of 
me forums for the Gomes of public questions was 
‘ revealed in a conference which took place at the 
sane Hotel Loraine on Saturday, March 12. AROUND AM ERICA 
ool The conference was called by the State Board of $ 
isly Vocational and Adult Education at the request of the AIR-COOLED 1 74 PULLMANS 
rer Federal Office of Education, to meet with the federal 
m- representative of the Forum movement, Mr. Arthur 
I Corey, The conference included representatives of the VISITING TWO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, OLD \ 
various public agencies in the state which are con- ADA AND CIRCLING 
the cerned with general adult education, particularly with rE UNITED. STATES SEEING 
Jed adult education for intelligent citizenship through juares, in Old Mexico. . Carlsbad Caverns 
fer public group discussion. About sixty were present, os Angeles, stopping at palatial Biltmore Hotel 
. including members of the staff of the Extension Divi- a any io ow ry ee —, q 
: sion, and of the Agricultural Extension Division of . Santa Cruz... . California Big Redwood : 
se, the University of Wisconsin; representatives of the Trees . «+» « Preview of World War at San Fran- 
x Wisconsin State Radio Station, WHA, of the State cisco. « ‘Portland « eet ° + 
Traveling Library, and of the State Board of Voca- National Park . Optional to CARLSBAD : 
ols tional and Adult Education; directors and others CAVERNS or YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 
A from local schools of vocational and adult education ; America’s most outstanding travel bargain . . . 
and se city vg superintendents and principals exclusive seeciel trie oe ~ 0 sightseeing 
: who are fostering forum activities. - ++ « wonderful meals... . handling of baggage 
hat The conference developed a picture of forum ac- = vee vacation in AIR-CONDITIONED 
hs |i fhe state, dicused the Randolph bill pro. |f “Ty, "Chicago June 19—July 3-17-31—August 14 
methods, went on record for evening hours and ade- aiade — ett vi 
— quate power for the state-owned station in order Pacific-Northwest . . . . Montreal . . Quebec 
that speakers may be obtained all over the state A . Boston... . New York .. . . Bermuda 
d without the expense of travel; and for cooperation of - Hawaii. 
u . the public adult educational agencies in the Weekly Departures. Ask for folders. 
. development of civic education. 
_ Some very attractive tours are advertised in this 111 POWERS TOURS 
issue of the JoURNAL. Many are all-expense tours Chicero’s Old Reliebt tA “ 
especially planned for teachers. Write them for free ——* eats Travel Ageney be 
a literature and mention the JouRNAL, please! 
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W.E.A. Committees at Work 


Pursuant to the resolution on the North Central 
association, adopted by the Delegate Assembly of the 
W.E.A. last November, the Executive Committee 
authorized a committee of five to study the question. 
President Sanford appointed the following: J. E. 
Worthington, Waukesha, chairman; President F. R. 
Polk, Oshkosh; W. G. Ballentine, Menomonie; 
George Bassford, Ashland; H. R. Steiner, State Teach- 
ers college, Stevens Point. The committee met at 
Madison, March 25. It was planned to ascertain the 
specific and general reactions of high schools, col- 
leges and the University toward the accrediting asso- 
ciation of this area. Another meeting will be held 
before the close of the year. 

The Public Relations Committee met on March 26, 
at Madison, to discuss association activities in this 
field. Since. conditions are ever changing, the com- 
mittee is always alert to new approaches and criteria 
for evaluating the effectiveness of school-public re- 
lationships. The members of this group are: R. W. 
Bardwell, Madison, chairman, Mary Potter, Racine, 
Mary McAdams, Tomah, J. C. Rutherford, Phillips, 
and H. S. Bonar, Manitowoc. Another meeting of the 
committee is being planned for the latter part of this 
month. 


The Fifth Annual Whitewater Invitational School- 
master’s Golf Tournament will be held at the White- 
water Country Club, Saturday, May 15. The school 
men of southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
enjoy this annual classic event among golfing peda- 
gogues. Prizes and a steak dinner are features of the 
event. Write President Yoder for reservations. 
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without a care! 


Don't let accidents and sickness spoil 
your vacation time this year. Play 
safe. Let the protecting arm of the 
T.C.U. follow you everywhere—on the 
road—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains—even abroad. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
you rotection during the rest of the 
lB year, through the long summer 
vacation and well into the Fall—six long 
months—at an amazingly low cost. Write 
or send coupon without obligation. No 
agent will call. 
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FREE Identification 
Tag for Your Trave!- 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
ing Bag. Write Today 








914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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' To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. H 
CCR OC RORCOT A oo ono eae acne ecane School. | 
| | am interested in knowing about your Protective | 
| Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 1 
| story. H 
' 
' 
' 
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School officials at Horicon are taking a leading 
part in a campaign designed to correct dental faults 
in pupils. Already ten of the twelve grades have had 
complete check-ups, and now teachers are urging par- 
ents to correct the difficulties revealed by the survey. 
This is part of the general health program promoted 
by the school, with regular campaigns on immuniza- 
tion and vaccination. A school-wide tuberculosis test 
was conducted last month. 


The February issue of Secondary Education, quar- 
terly publication of the Department of Secondary 
Education of the National Education Association, 
carries a helpful article for homeroom teachers. Ger- 
trude Forrester, Director of Guidance, West Bend, 
Wisconsin, is the author. 

Miss Forrester presents a selected list of 58 free 
and inexpensive materials that have proved their 
worth in the guidance program of West Bend High 
School. She gives brief suggestions for their effective 
use. In addition to vocational guidance aids and 
study helps, she lists pamphlets on avocational guid- 
ance, photoplay appreciation, social usage, sports- 
manship, conservation education, and consumer edu- 
cation. All these materials have proved valuable 
homeroom aids, and only seven cost over 25¢ each. 

A subscription to Secondary Education goes with 
membership in the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion which is open to teachers and officers in senior 
and junior high schools and in other schools of sec- 
ondary school rank. Annual membership is $1. 

In other articles of the current issue of the de- 
partment’s quarterly, secondary school teachers dis- 
cuss Vocal Music in Secondary Education, and The 
High School and Social Conformity. Australian high 
schools as seen by an American high school teacher 
are described in The Schools “Down Under.” 


* 
NECROLOGY 


* W.E.A, Member at Time of Death 
Miss Anna Stewart, 62, a teacher in the Lake 
Geneva schools for 42 years, died at the home of 
friends in Spring Prairie, February 22. She had been 
in failing health for the past year and was forced to 
give up teaching last December. 


*Einar Tangen, 34, coach at Washington Park 
High school, Racine the past two years, died March 7 
of complications from a bloodstream infection. Prior 
to his coaching at Racine Mr. Tangen taught and 
coached at Waupun, Wisconsin Rapids, and Superior. 


*Miss Ann Opper, 40, diagnostic teacher at the 
Lincoln school, Wauwatosa, died at a Milwaukee 
hospital, March 10. She was a member of the Lincoln 
school faculty 16 years prior to her death. 


Miss Eolah Sanborn, 58, beloved Jefferson teacher 
who taught in the schools of that community for 
thirty-seven years prior to her retirement last June, 
died on March 25. 


*We recently received a postal notice from Marion 
informing us of the death of Miss Gladys Bestul. 
No other details were furnished us. 


Miss Edith Olson, 23, fifth and sixth grade teacher 
of the Prescott schools, died Feb. 13, at her home 
in Glenwood City after a very brief illness. Miss 
Olson taught her classes on the Friday previous and 
was taken ill with pneumonia the following morning. 
This was her second year at Prescott. 
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